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The Myers Mental Measure 


By CAROLINE F. MYERS and GARRY C. MYERS, Ph.D., Cleveland School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and for two years Army Psychologist and Army Educational Ex pert. 
A standardized single group intelligence test, easy enough for the kindergarten; hard enough for the University. 
Its authors worked out for the War Department the scheme now used to classify all illiterate soldiers in the army 
elementary schools, on the basis of group intelligence ratings. 


$3.00 a hundred; 25 cents per sample set 
TEE SEN TIN EX - - CARIiLiISi=, WPA. 








This set consists of 18 Poster 
Patterns and illustrated Instruction 


Poster and ¢ illus ti 
Sand=Tablle aie citais tor various sccasions. 
Work === by JOHANNA HOLM 


Send for prices and description to the publishers 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 














DAKIN WEEKLY PLAN BOOK. 


Only one copy per year for each teacher is needed to insure a complete record. 
it you will discover many points in its favor. 
The weekly plan unit involves a minimum amount of work on the part of teachers. 


for complete work. 


The back of every page is left blank so that teachers can paste in clippings from educational 
papers, notes, etc., thus making each completed book a source of reference and aid to future 


teaching. 
DAKIN’S WEEKLY PLAN BOOK, 60 cents, postpaid. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 


On using 


Plan- 
ning lessons in units of one week enables teachers to plot out systematic, progressive lessons 
that can b2 finished in the time allotted. Daily plans are scrappy; the unit of time is too small 





Are Your Pupils 


InterestedinMustc? 


Do they learn as fast as you want 
them to? Do they grasp the principles of 
music as fast as they should? If not, prob- 
ably the trouble is with the book that’you use. 


The Everyday Song Book 


was prepared just with this idea in mind—it 
has simple and easily understood explanations 
about music and harmony and all the rest of 
the points you want them to understand, easy 
songs for beginners, and many other features 
that will aid you immensely in giving your 


Sample 


FREES 


students a real liking for music. (57) 





This book can best be appreciated when you Do You 
examine it—that is why we want every teacher Also Know? 
to have a free sample copy. Just write for yours jo; Best Songs 
and we will send it at once. 101 Famous Poems 


Prices: 7c per copy in 100 lots, t. o. b. Chicago. Favorite Songs 
$1.00 per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c (Catholic) 
per copy, prepaid. Write for Prices. 


THE CABLE CO., 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 


The Great Day 


I feel so tingly through and through 
I can’t begin to play; 

I couldn’t add up two and two 
Because it’s Circus Day! 

I mean to buy a red balloon - 
Good-bye! I’m on my way! 

But don’t expect me back too soon. 
Hurrah for Circus Day! 

Daisy D. Stephenson 


The Journal of Geography 
Changes Publishers 


The Journal of Geography, the official organ 
of the National Council of Geography Teachers, 
is now being published by A. J. Nystrom & Co., 
of Chicago. 

It is being edited by Prof. Geo. J. Miller, 
State Normal School, Mankato, Minnesota. 
who is also Secretary of the National Council. 
Under his editorship the Journal promises to 
be more than ever helpful to Geography 
teachers. ; 

Subscriptions and applications for member- 
ship may be sent to the publishers, A. ] 
Nystrom & Co., 2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago 





New Industrial Art Materials 

During the sixty-four years of its existence 
The Prang Company has rendered many 
distinct services to the cause of Art Education. 
More than forty years ago they published the 
first “‘drawing books” issued in this country 
and were the first to introduce “water colors” 
for American schools. Seven years ago they 
published the first text books on the subject of 
“Industrial Art” in this country, and their 
promotion of the industrial art idea represented 
in these books has changed the whole basis of 
art teaching in this country. 





Teachers Become Dress Designers 

Teachers, learn Dress Designing during spare 
times, so as to design and make original clothes 
for yourself and friends, and to increase your 
salary by teaching this important and inter- 
esting subject. Dress Designers earn from $45 
to $100 a week. 

Large descriptive book containing sample 
lessons, can be had, without charge, by writing 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. C859, Rochester, 
N. Y. Write before the present edition is 
exhausted. 


Women Earn $2500 a Year 


The day of high-salaried expert teachers has 
come. Earn $1500 to $2500 by learning “How 
to Teach Primary Grades’’ by correspondence 
Write for catalog. 

NELLE S.COOPER, Fountain City, Tenn. 


Specialist in Primary Teaching 




















(In Press) 


FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM 


A PAGEANT 


Written to Commemorate the Three Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Landing 
of the Pilgrims 


By Mary CHALMERS AND E.izapetuy F. hacue 

The authors of this Pageant have written 
it with a view to its presentation by school 
children, either simply, or with great elabora- 
tion. There are five acts, embodying scenes 
in American history, from the time of the so- 
journ of the Pilgrims in Holland down to the 
Civil War. 

It has been the purpose of the authors, in 
these days when Righis assume so large a 
place in public demands, to bring before the 
minds of the future citizens that, after all, 
Duties, well performed, have made _ these 
United States the Land of Hope and Glory. 

Boards. Price, 50 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING cO., 





Boston New York Chicago 
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Show the boys 
this picture 
when they are 
studying 
the West 
in their 
Geographies 
































Cowboy and Pony — Holding Thrown Cow. 


In stereoscopic form the above picture shows the scene with all the 
realism of a visit to a ranch. 


Used during the study period, illustrating the day’s lesson, stereographs 
furnish a wealth of accurate and lasting information and stimulate 
interest. 


Use slides for review, once a week, covering the topics studied with 
stereographs, and let the pupils do the talking, instead of the teacher. 


‘Catalog D~Books, Seatwork Material 
.and Entertainments 3 
)| Catalog 38~ Stationery and Supplies 

/ willbe sent without charge on request 
\\ i : —_—_—_—_ 
HN 


| A.FLANAGAN COMPANY 


521 SO. LAFLIN STREET, CHICAGO 





The Keystone System for Visual Education — 600 stereographs and 
their duplicates in lantern slides — furnish illustrations for each day’s 
work. 


A Teachers’ Guide, the result of many years’ experiment in the class- 
room, shows just how to use the system. 


An Index, cross referenced, points out several thousand uses of the 
600 stereographs and slides. 


Further information on Request 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. P. E. Meadville, Pa. 











re nae Day is Dyi WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
Cultivate eye SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Day is dying! Float, O song, Three year course. Registered by the State of Lilinois, 


Down the westward river, Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 
Requiem chanting to the dav — departments. Maintenance provided as well as an 
Your Day, the Mighty Giver : allowance each month. For further information write. 


Supt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 





Pierced by shafts of time, he bleeds, 
Melted rubies sending 

Through the river and the sky, 
Earth and heaven blending. 





Beauty 


eS ee 





filtitary Saich air rifle. Sell § 
oe Nova salve at 25. 


OU can have a youthful U. &, Supply Co. Box 93 Greenville, Pa. 


appearance, Clear complexion, 
Magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
bows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tivehanis, comfortable feet. You 


f [ ; Slow between them drifts the swan, 
tat renove wrinkles, lines, pim- 
Dles, blackheads, strengthen sag 


Ow e 
*Twixt two heavens drifting. : Hi HER Ep TI b4 
facial _muscles—alJ through following our simple G UCA ON 


irections. Thousands have done so. Nodrugs, no waste Wings half open like a flower, * Courses _in English, Spanish, 
of time, no big expense and quick results. Send “| Only tion flushing ’ Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 





All the long-drawn earthy banks 
Up to cloud-land lifting: 





latest free booklet containing many beauty bints and ing, Education, Business and in 





al about the wonderful work accomplished by the Neck and breast as virgin’s pure — 35 other subjects are given by cor- 
GRACE MILD ED CULTURE COURSE Virgin proudly blushing. sespondence. Begin any time. 
Dept. 19 215 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. : Ohe Buiversity of Chicago , 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) Day is dying! Float, O swan, pate Year Division 10 , Chicago, my 





Down the ruby river; 
Follow, song, in requiem 
To the Mighty Giver.—George Eliot 





































Valuable Aids for the Teacher ; 
To display on the walls of the school room Teachers — Become Railway ‘Cth ij U M E ) 
any pictures, drawings, charts, or the work of Mail Clerks SOP 
> eget ‘ $1600 to $2300 Year ISCHOOL PLAYS 
Moore Push-P Ins The United States Government needs Rail- 
Glass Heads, —Steel Points way Mail Clerks. Both men and women over = = - 
: seventeen are eligible. Women are assigned Goo Geunidh cautitnin 
No hemaet sequired. | A ans ee use them. wa to office positions in the Railway Mail Service. wigs,etc.,for all school 
wall Fa alt oF wood Ce talieeda Examinations are held everywhere every SS ae 
Seld aii iat J month. Write immediately to Franklin In- torical | erste, oar 
lene, Drug, Photo see 1 5° o- \ stitute, Dept. D220, Rochester, N. Y., for ee hecrial 
and Department Stores. pkt. schedule showing all examination dates, and Yon address rma 
Moore Push-Pin Co., ¥ places, and large descriptive book, showing the Cis Ses 
113 | positions open and giving many sample ex- 
Berkley St., Phila. Pa. amination questions, which will be sent free of 


























- SS are RSS charge. 
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T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. 

When you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, 

grippe and cold have little effect upon you. Be free from nagging 
ailments! Weigh what you should weigh! Havea good figure! Be 
happy! Enjoy lifel Bea source of inspiration to your friends. In 
other words, LIVE. As sure as sunrise 

You Can Weigh exactly 
what you Should 

by ieloving a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, for what I 
have done for 98,000 women I can do for you. “Ar you too fleshy? Are you too 
thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 


I want to help ditt to realize that your health lies almost Loutnaly in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in nee and poise 

My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, and 
ee 4 lt appeals to COM. [ON SENSE. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 








You can free yourself from such nage ailments as 
Excess Flesh in any Incorrect 4 Indigestion Headache 
part of body Poor Complexion Dizziness Sleeplessness 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 
or Arms Nervousness Colds Mal-assimila’ 
Round Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxica- 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Back tion 


If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t 58 
wait — you may forget it. I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing 
you how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 45, 215 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on condition- 
ing women as our training camps conditioned our men. 


YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
BUT YOUR NOSE? 


























AFTER 


it will injure your welfare! 


BEFORE 
li THIS DAY ano AGE attention to your appearance | WISE; 


Upon the impression 


is an absolute necessity if you expect to make the] you constantly make rests the failure or success of your 


os _ ot Feybrsctynd aged god on so life. Which is to be your ultimate destiny? My new 
as attrac poss! ’ Uw ’ 3 “ ” “1. 
which is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find|/¢e-Shaber,  TRapos pera «Magee + 9 ae fe 
the world in general judging you greatly, if not wholly, shaped noses without operation, quickly, safely and per- 
by your “‘/ooks,” therefore it pays to “look your best” at manently. It is pleasant and does not interfere with one’s 
all times. PERMIT NO ONE TO SEE YOU LOOKING OTHER- | daily occupation, being worn at night. 


Write to-day for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory. 











M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1423 Ackerman Bidg. Binghamton, mu. 


“ENGINEX” POSTER PAPERS 


These are the “Original” Poster and Cutting Papers. Light Weight. In 25 beautiful, stand- 
ardized colors. For Poster Work, Costume Design, Interior Decoration and all Industrial Art 
Work. Sample booklet free. Also “Prismo”, Coated, Drawing, and “Construction Papers”. 


THE PRANG COMPANY, 1922 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO, 30 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 














Penmanship and Spelling Co-ordinated 
Palmer Method Spellers [igi 2sckAVEb "Faiiten itertiod ra 


PHOTO ENGRAVED PALMER METHOD PEN- 
MANSHIP Thereis a separate book for each grade. 
Educators everywhere should investigate thosoughly this plan of presenting to pupils for 
studyin spelling, the words written in the most extensively taught penmanship style. 


Because the words in the Foie er Method speiers are all - Raines Method Pramenthle 
they elimi th ecessary process aanein ti pression to the written expression. 
have tous ancl saema te well- kaowa oon ~ hom eee, tevin ving tenn tested i in one of the largest and most yet 
New York City Public Schools. 


In Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced grades are quotations in 
liberal quantities from well-known authors, all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, New York City 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. Pittock Bullding, Portland, Ore. 








Memory 


Strange, how a sweet or sudden scént, 

Faint with forgotten childhood, brings 

From churlish Time’s dead continent 
Remembered things: 


How some old, half-heard melody 

Draws up the adamantine steep 

A younger earth, a happier sky 
Out of the deep. 


Rest in your dim Sicilian Grove, 
Dear Ghost of old Archimedes: 
With all your art you could not move 
Such worlds as these. 
— Gerard Hopkins 





Autumn 


The hills and valleys are ablaze 
With promises of Autumn days. 


The sumach leaves are first to fly 
Their. scarlet signals to the sky. 


Frail maple tips flush red and gold, 
While the young oaks, in dress less bold, 


Hide in the shallows and the glades, 
Wearing browns of varied shades; 


But, swaying plumes of radiance gay, 
One flower wins the right of way, 


And by its splendor queens the wood 
Where Beauty’s reign is ever good, 


And Nature greets the graceful nod 
That rules as with a Golden-rod. 
— Frederic A. Whiting 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don’t 
let your Eyes voy? dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
— pa the Moving Pictures came, it has becomea 
ing the better class of men and women to go 
home eae egy the show and right away a o their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. 
glasses —or who yse their eyes ae ae ate 
ont relief in Murine applications 
In the School-room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
A Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
ormal Conditions. Murine does not smart — is sooth- 
ing in its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
Sends Book of Eye Free on request. Your Druggist 
supplies you with Murine. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


PLAY How to Stage them, Dialogs, peciations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologs, Folk ces, Operettas, 





Pageants, Musical Readings, Foner Plays Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for] 
all Holidays, Minstrel Jokes, 
Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 





NewCommencement Manual 
full of new pecan fn teach- 
ers 

















DRESS DESIGNING LESSONS 
FREE 


Women—Girls— 15 or over, can easily learn 
Dress and Costume Designing during their 
spare moments in 

10 WEEKS. 
Dress Designers frequently earn $45 to $100 

WEEK. Work fascinating. [very 

teacher SHOULD GET THESE FREE SAM. 
PLE LESSONS AT ONCE. Send coupon 
immediately for FREE SAMPLE LESSONS. 
The supply will not last long. 


COUPON Y 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. D&59 Rochester, N. Y. 


Kindly send me absolutely free, sample lessons in DRESS 
and COSTUME DESIGNING as taught in 10 weeks, 
spare times. 
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year? 






P rruzsi 


Madonna «-4 Child 

Bird Pictures in 

Natural Colors. 
Size 7x9 






for 30 cents. 


The Tercentenary Reproductions of 
of the Landing of the World’s Great 
the Pilgrims 
1620 -1920! 

What better chance to teach 
history stories than during this 
_ Use the Perry Pictures in 
teaching the story of the Pilgrims. 

Send 40 Cents for 20 pic- 
tures of the Pilgrims, Plymouth 


Rock, The Mayflower, etc. Each 
544x8. Smaller size 3x34. 


Teach the Thanksgiving Story, and the Christmas Story with the Perry Pictures 


‘The Perr Pictures 


Plan to Use Them in Picture Study Throughout the Year 
Also as Aids in Teaching Language, Literature, History and Geography 
First of All Send 15 


Cents for Our 64 
Page Catalogue 


Paintings 


One Cent Size. 3x31. For 


Send 50 cents for 25 choice 
art subjects we have selected, 
each 5x8, 


30 


of 1600 miniature illustrations, a 
10 cent picture, 9x12, a New York 
Edition picture, 7x9, a colored 


50 or more. 

Two Cent Size. 514x8. For 
25 or more. 

Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For about 2x24. 
o” Or more. 


[Please do not send for 
Catalogue without]sending the 15 
cents, in coin.] 








Bird picture, and 54 pictures each 


Madonna and Child Raphael 


the 


| May we urge you just 








Three Cents Each for 15 or 
e. | 
mORDER NOW for Fall Bird | 
Study. . : 
600 other subjects: Animals, 
Birds, Fruits, Flowers, Minerals, 
Mountains, etc., at 3 cents each 


Perry Pictures. 


important addition to our school equipment. 


I am glad to make anexception to my rule to commend no school material, in favor of the 
Ihave been greatly interested in them from the first, and regard them as a very 
=e c They should be in every school, not only in the 
larger cities, but in the smallest country district. —G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University. 








Christ andthe Doctor, Hofmann 








The Gleaners Milla 


The Mill 
Any one of the six pictures shown here, $1.75; any two at $1.50. Size, including margin, 22x28 inches 


Here are a few of the many subjects besides the subjects shown here: 


of the Lark. 
he Angelus 


(Very effective) 


The Lake, 
A Helping Hand 


Sistine Madonna 
Baby Stuart 


by Corot 


The Perry Pictures Company, 


The Shepherdess, Lerolle 
Pilgrim Exiles 


tosend your order NOW 
for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas pictures with- 


| as strongly as possible, 
| out a day’s delay 








ARTOTYPES. Large Pictures for Framing. Price $1.75 for one; $1.50 each for 2 or more; 10 for $13.50. Postpaid. 


Decorate Your Schoolroom with Beautiful Pictures. Frame at least one of these and hang it on your wall this month 





**Can’t You Talk?” 


Holmes 
Ruysdael 


End of Day (Eepectalty beautiful ) 
Stratford (Most attractive) 


Box 1, Malden, Massachusetts 





SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED “PRANG BULLETIN” 


















pA 
STICKIEST 


PASTE in TOWN’ 


A 
‘Prang. 
Product 
ALSO IN 
PINTS QUARTS & GALLON CANS 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
CHICAGO ««s«+5s NEW YORK 








De You Know “ENAMELAC” and “PERMODELLO ”’? 











Dare to be true; nothing can 
need a lie; 
A fault which needs it most, 
grows two thereby. 
—George Herbert 





The above is ONE of the 
106 MEMORY GEMS 


For Primary Grades 
contained in the set of 


Easy Memory Gems 
For Little Folks 








Thirty Manila Cards, size three by four 
inches, encased in attractive cloth-covered 
box— selections from the following authors: 


Shaw Watts Mrs. Amelia Opie 
Lincoln Phoebe Cary . G.Whittier 
Alice Cary Coleridge rances 
Mann A. A.Procter Allerton 
Samuel] Butler Hale Kingsley 

ames Montgomery Pope Lowell 

lia W. Wilcox Longfellow 


and many others. 


Full Set, Price, 30 cents, Postpaid 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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“Sew-Ons” 


can be quickly A 

and easily ad- i 
justed to any 
styleof corset. £ 


The uni 
VELVETE 
GRIP fea- & 
ture of the 
“Sew - On”— 
an all rubber, 
oblong button 
—is proof 
against “slips” ¥ 
and the ruthless & 
‘ripping of silken 
hose threads. 

The fabric employed 
in the making of the VELVET GRIP | 
“Sew-On” is all you would expect of a | 
hose supporter of such unusual attain- 
ments—the very best. 

bber button— 
Legh for ee thet? Talks for Itself.” 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 


TSS ee 

























Boston New York Chicago 






































RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Erra AustTIN BLAIsDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 52 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 52 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 50 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grace |: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 55 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 64 cents 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 64 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918), 70cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 64 cents 


For Grade |11: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 65c, 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 70c. 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 70 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS (1919), 70 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON $23 80. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 











Whenever Mental Strain or 
Depression is Felt 


it is most refreshing and invigorating 
to sip aglass of cool water, containing 
a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


The phosphates so necessary to brain power 
are supplied in an effective and agreeable 
form, Non-alcoholic, free from _habit- 
forming drugs, and immediately beneficial. 
Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Z-47 5-18 


























BOOKS THAT WE CAN RECOMMEND 


Sent Postpaid at Listed Prices 


Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games (85c) 
By Laura R. Smirx. 160 pages. Cloth. A new book that solves the 
seat work problem for the primary teacher. It presents simple and 
definite instructions for carrying out a ereat variety of interesting edu- 
cative exercises with over 300 helpful illustrations. 


Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in the First 
Four Grades (85c) 


By Atnamspra G. Deminc. 128 pages. Cloth. Contains 72 games in- 
tended to correct in an interesting way the common every-day errors 
of spoken English 


Morning Exercises for All the Year ($1.00) 
By Josern C. Smypetar. 256 pages. Cloth. Has been adopted by 
New York City, Chicago, Cincinnati, the U. S. Government, and hundreds 
of towns and cities. Also recommended in State Courses of Study. Fifth 
large edition. Contains 303 exercises, 137 stories, 28 poems, etc. 


Father Thrift and His Animal Friends (70c) 


By Josern C. Smnpetar. 128 pages. Cloth, with illustrations in black and 
color. A .ascinating story for children of the second and third grades, 
teaching valuable lessons in thrift. 


The Nixie Bunny Books (each 70c) 


By Josern C. Smvpetar. Each 144 and 160 pages. Cloth, illustrated in 
colors. Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land, Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, 
Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands. Every- 
body knows these! Read by over 200,000 children in the second and 
third grades. 


Language Games for All Grades (with cards) $1.20 


By Arwampra G. Deminc. 90 pages. Cloth. (With 54 cards for pupils’ 
use.) Contains 30 games designed to establish the habit of correct speech 
and to increase the child’s vocabulary. 


Number Games for Primary Grades (85c) 


By Apa Van Stone Harris and Litr1an McLean Watpo. 123 pages. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Contains 58 number games, designed to create an 
active interest in number and to make the child skillful in applying it 
directly and naturally through the “make-believe” element and the idea 
of friendly contest. 


We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your money 


Our 1921 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready! — 
the complete standard teachers’ guide k. Many new things have 
been added. Mailed free. Request a copy. 


Beckley-Cardy Co, o.t5, 17-21 €. twenty-tniea sx. Chicago 


**THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL”’ 











“Teacher, What Can 
We Read Next?” 


_ question when asked by a 
first grade pupil is hard to 
answer. There is a remarkable 
scarcity of books containing real 
stories easy enough for the little 
pupil who has just finished his 
Primer or First Reader. 


Dunlop and Jones’s 
Playtime Stories 








has seventeen charming stories 
which all children ought to know. 
They will adore reading them here. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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going to your old address 
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“Beauty Thoughts” 


Edith L. Boyd 


HE old fashion of hanging embroidered mottoes on 
the walls of our homes has long since passed away, 
but frequently the curt reminder “Do it now,” or 

“Keep smiling” confronts us from office wall or shop 
window, and pricks up the flagging will, Occasionally we 
see them elsewhere: a well-chosen one on some one’s desk; 
above a friend’s mirror, or on the dresser of a guest room, 
and though we may not realize it at the time, the repeated 


at once and Miss Gale had it read aloud as part of the 
opening exercises, and mentioned that it would look well 
at the top of the study papers. That was enough; it 
appeared on every paper and at the end of the week it was 
the mental property of every child. 

The custom became established and brought interesting 
developments. Every Monday there was an eager glance 
at the board first thing, to see what the new idea might 


reading, or even the notice of 
the same idea, makes an im- 
pression on our minds. 
Children are especially sus- 
ceptible to the influence of a 
little apt, inspirational phrase or 
sentence. Who cannot recall 
the sentences of this kind that 
used to form the writing les- 
sons? Trite they seem now, 
quite worn out, but we must not 
forget that they are new to 
children and, when read for the 
first time, strike their percep- 
tions with all the force of a new 
discovery. They hold them in 
mind, too, and believe in them, 
and accept them to an extent 
that a grown person little 
dreams, although many of us 
can recall what they meant to 
us and certain help they gave us. 
One splendid morning when 
the joy of life seemed overflow- 
ing, a teacher, [just to express 
her own feeling, wrote on the 
blackboard below the day’s 
date: 
Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is a world made new. 


Then it slipped from her 
thoughts, until she saw the chil- 
dren reading it, and later found 
it written at the top of some of 
the exercise papers. 

This gave her an idea, so 
hext morning she covered the 


be, and on one occasion when 
Miss Gale forgot to put it up, 
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a dozen hands flew up to re- 
mind her. When Miss Gale was 
absent for a few days, the sub- 
stitute teacher did not, of 
course, know this custom and 
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the pupils missed their watch- 
word and told their teacher this 
as a grievance. Sometimes she 
would write a different kind of 
thing for them as seemed called 
for by a special condition, a 
phrase of admonition, of eti- 
quette, and during wartime, of 
patriotic or thrift ideas, and all 
were accepted with the same in- 
terest and earnestness. 

“Use all your brain,” faced 
the class one week and brought 
out the fact that we do not 
always do so, thereby causing 
loss of power as well as of 
results. Miss Gale was much 
touched when, at the end of 
the week, she commended the 
work of a certain slow, indiffer- 
ent pupil, he said, “Every time 
I look up I see that motto and 
it keeps me agoin’ hard’s I can. 
Say, it fits right on to last 
week’s one and shows me how 
to do it.” 

“What was that?” asked 
Miss Gale. 








“*T can do what anyone can 
do,’” repeated Ben, with em- 
“**Use all your brain,” 








motto and asked who could repeat it. To her surprise 
almost all could do so, with a real appreciation of its 
meaning and a pleasure in saying the words. The teacher 
left this verse on the board for the remainder of the week, 
and while she made no suggestions about memorizing it, 
each child had done soa, consciously or not. 

Monday a new “beauty thought,” as they came to 
call them, was put in front of the class. It was noticed 


that’s how. I haven’t been a doin’ that.” 
He opened his tablet and showed on the back pages a 
copy of every motto they had had during the term. 


Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is a world made new. 


(Continued on page 699) 
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Making the Past Real Il 


By an Excursion to a Museum 


Jennie L. Hendricks 
Principal of Training School, State Normal School, Worceste r, Mass. 


HE school excursion provides an excellent means for 
“making the past real.” Children learn more real 
history from one such excursion than they can learn 

in a month from books. 

Effective and beneficial as this method of teaching is, 
it is not used to any great extent in the American schools, 
for many teachers put forth two serious objections. First, 
the teacher finds difficulty in managing a large group of 
children when outside the classroom. This difficulty can 
be reduced to a minimum if the teacher will carefully 
organize her school, or better still, guide the pupils in 
organizing themselves into groups, making each group 
responsible to a leader whom they themselves have chosen. 
This can, at the same time, be made a most valuable lesson 
in civics, for are not the children thereby living in a little 
democracy where they are being trained by actual experience 
to meet the conditions which confront every American 
citizen? 

Secondly, teachers often complain that children return 
from such a trip without having gained much accurate 
information. This objection, too, lies within the power 
of the teacher to eliminate. If the teacher first visits the 
museum herself, and then plans to give the children definite 
questions to be answered, or definite topics for which they 
will be held responsible upon their return, it will be found 
that the children have gained much from the experience. 
They will return not only with these definite facts, but 
will have learned incidentally much more. To send children 
to a museum without any preparation for what they are 
to see is of little value. Several lessons for reading, dis- 
cussing, and preparing what is to be seen are very essential 
if the excursion is to be a success. 

On our excursion to the Historical Museum at Worcester, 
we were studying the Indian relics. The children started 
out with these questions to be answered upon their return: 


1 Be sure to write in Indian fashion the story written 
by Indian chiefs on three stones which you will see in the 
Museum. ; 

2 Study the Indian boat and see if you can tell how it 
was made. 

3 You will find three Indian toys. Be able to tell how 
they used them. 

4 How did the Indians make their arrows? 

5 Notice the dishes and tools. How and of what were 
they made? 


For two days before we started on our trip, we used our 
history, reading, and language time in consulting books 
and discussing the Indians. Since the teacher had clearly 
in mind what they were to see, she could easily guide the 
work in such a way as to have the children well prepared 
for the trip. Ona table at one side of the room, were placed 
many different Indian books containing illustrations, Indian 
legends and fairy tales, and much information concerning 
these people. The children were allowed to go to this 
table at any spare time and choose a book. ‘The children 
felt that they were preparing themselves for this great 
excursion and were much interested in the reading. This 
type of silent reading has its greatest value in that it 
supplies a motive for a great amount of reading. They 
enjoy it and are anxious to be able to enter into the dis- 
cussion which comes later, as well as to prepare themselves 
for what they are to see. 


When the day of our visit arrived, we took plenty of time 
to organize ourselves into five groups, with a leader for 
each group. We then carefully considered in detail how 
essential it was for each individual to help his group and 
thereby make this trip a success. Without the least 
difficulty, and with absolutely no help from the teacher, 
after we had started, this group of twenty-five children 
went from one end of the city to the other. 

The attendant at the Museum was expecting us and was 
most cordial in receiving us. He untiringly explained the 
relics to this attentive group and co-operated in every way 
to make the occasion one of benefit to the children. 

Upon our return to the school-room, we found that we 
had plenty of material for much of our school work for 
several days. 

We decided to make an Indian booklet, which was to 
contain all the work we were to do in connection with our 
study of the Indian. The covers, which were made during 
the drawing periods, were very simple. The children 
brought Indian pictures, which they pasted on the outside 
cover. With black and red crayon, they made plain 
borders and printed the title and their names. Some of 
the children displayed considerable ingenuity in imitating 
Indian designs and borders. Many of the booklets con- 
tained illustrations of the relics which they saw at the 
Museum. Some had pages of illustrations which had been 
cut from magazines and pasted upon the sheets of paper 
the size of the booklet. 

Our first page was to have an account of our trip and 
what we saw. In preparation for this, we worked out 
together an outline upon the board and then gave the 
composition orally. Following is one of the stories written: 


. 


Our Trip 


June 2, 1920, we took a trip to the Historical Museum. Just outsid 
the building we saw an Indian boulder used for pounding corn. 

The first thing we saw in the building was a case of Indian relics. 
There was an old man who told us about these things. He showed us 
three stones which had Indian writing on them. The Indian chief 
who wrote them owned all the land around Worcester. 

We looked under a table and saw an Indian boat. The Indians 
made this by burning out part of the log and scooping out the charcoal. 

Then we turned our attention to some Indian toys. There were 
some stone discs which the Indian boys used to throw. The Indian 
boys used to play with tops and balls as we do, only theirs were 
made of stone. 


In one case there were some arrow heads attached to the wood” by 
reindeer sinews. Another weapon was a tomahawk head. The other 
t hings in the case were stone tools and dishes. 


One page contained the forty-five spelling words which 
we had studied in connection with this work. This served 
a an excellent motive for our spelling lessons, for each 
child worked hard to make this page of his book a perfect 
one. 

As the children entered the room one morning, they 
found displayed about the room twenty-five large pictures 
illustrating Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” Under each picture 
were printed the lines of poetry which the picture illustrated. 
The children were given all the time they wished to enjoy 
these pictures. I was not surprised to have many requests 
for the whole story. This was read to them, selections 
were committed to memory and these selections copied for 
writing lessons into their note-books. 

For the last page each pupil chose any topic about which 
he had read to write about. One of these will serve to 
illustrate what was done. 
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Burial and Graves 


The Indians look upon death as due to bad spirits. Some Indians 
dig the graves deep and others dig them shallow. In some tribes 
they bend the body into as small a space as they can. Other tribes 
they leave it straight. 

The Indians put knives upon the graves so that they may hunt in 
the next world. They also lay many dishes over the graves of the 
women so that they may cook their dinner in the next world. What 
[| think the funniest of all is the way they kill the owner’s horse over 
the grave, so that the body can ride to the next world. If a boy has 
a dog, when the boy dies, the dog is killed so the dog can guard his 


oul. 


Much of the material which we saw at the Museum had 
been collected in our own county, and the chief whose 
signature appeared upon one of the stones which we saw 
lived within two miles of our city. Lakes, rivers, and hills 
in this vicinity still retain the old Indian names. All these 
facts woven into our discussions made it possible for the 
children to feel that these people had at one time actually 
lived and walked upon the very ground which we traverse 
every day; that they were not simply personages which 
appear in books. They were making a beginning, at least, 
in feeling that history is something more than a story — 
itis a story of actual events which took place in the past. 





Story Telling 


Cora M. Campbell 


N telling stories to children two chief ends should be 
borne in mind, namely what story to tell, and how to 
tell it. Let us consider first what story to tell. 

A story should have in it color, life and skilful blending 
of the familiar with the unknown. Action should be rapid, 
but not confusing, description should be vivid, but not pro- 
longed. There exists a class of teachers and kindergart- 
ners who carefully eliminate from the stories they tell 
every suggestion of blood and struggle. Life is or should 
befor all of us full of vigorous action and wholesome struggle 
and the spirit of these too-attenuated tales is too feeble, 
not to say milk-soppish, to please the average child of 
Adam. The child who enjoys hearing the king say, “Off 
with his head!’’ is no more likely to be cruel than his soft 
brother reared on anemic tales of the dear lion who never 
hurt people, but only roared at them. Such tales are un- 
true to nature and even to ethics, and leave unsatisfied that 
strong craving for the dramatic so characteristic of child- 
hood. Every story worth telling has in it some kernel of 
truth, some touch of the good and the beautiful. Only a 
few of our folk-tales are objectionable on the score of cruelty 
or grossness; in most of them runs the life-blood of an up- 
standing race, adventurous yet idealistic. Have no fear 
of them, only see to it that in the telling the emphasis lies 
on traits of courage, kindness, beauty, and those exquisite 
touches of fancy that are found nowhere in such perfection 
as in some of our popular fairy tales, Andersen’s for 
example, and the moral will take care of itself. 

Choose stories dealing as far as possible with familiar 
objects, customs and nomenclature. If you say, “An 
ichthyosaurus came through the forest,” will the children 
listen with breathless interest? They will not. Why 
should they? Ichthyosaurus is to them a sound without 
Meaning, a mere concatenation of uninteresting syllables. 
But substitute “bear” and their attention is caught. Oh, 
yes, they know what a bear is, even if their acquaintance 
With him is second-hand from pictures or from the de- 
scription given by other children. It is for this reason that 
English and Scandinavian tales please our children more 
than those of Japan or India. Red Riding Hood and the 
wolf come natural to the average child when Raleshak and 
the Jackal would not. Even the “Arabian Nights,” with 
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its Oriental background, should be preceded by stories 
dealing with a more accustomed environment. 

Stories in which there is a romantic union of the savage 
and wild with the tenderly domestic have a special appeal 
for the child mind. This is the charm of the pretty Grimms’ 
tale of Snow White and Rose Red and the bear who paid 
them a visit every evening, and of the popular Uncle Remus 
stories of Joel Chandler Harris. The child repeats in his 
development the history of the race, and primitive man, 
living close to the beasts, regarding them as familiar friends 
with mental and social attitudes like his own. Friendly 
converse between men and animals is not incongruous to the 
child mind, it is a delightful matter of course. The naivete 
of such stories fascinates the child unconsciously and has, 
on the other hand, a conscious attraction for the more 
sophisticated elder. 

To familiar objects and surroundings should be added an 
element of the mysterious and improbable. In childhood 
we prefer romance to realism, and many a hard and barren 
life has had its only glimpse of something brighter and 
better in the memory of some lovely tale heard long ago. 
In Cinderella the hard life of the heroine and the familiar 
home surroundings at once catch the child’s interest and 
sympathy, but it is the wonder-working fairy godmother 
who furnishes the charm of the story. 

For small children the cumulative story, with its regularly 
recurring refrain and symmetrical growth of incident, has a 
great fascination. Like a child’s pyramid of blocks the 
story is built up step by step to the climax, and like the 
pyramid of blocks it goes to pieces in a general catastrophe 
or unwinds itself step by step to a peaceful conclusion. 
“The Old Woman and the Pig” is a good example of this 
type of story. It satisfies the instinct for rhythm so deeply 
rooted in children, and the constant repetition pleases 
without wearying. 

Let us now consider how to tell the story. Every teacher 
knows that to rouse interest in a given subject one must be 
truly interested therein oneself, or be able to present a con- 
vincing conterfeit of such interest. When you tell a story, 
try to be interested in that story yourself. Know it thor- 
roughly, tell it with pleasure and your hearers will be in- 
terested and pleased too. Let your descriptions be brief 
but vivid, use pictorial words that strike upon the imagina- 
tion. Robust verbs and colorful adjectives have been the 
salvation of many a story-teller. If you say, “The prince 
had a horse,” you are not saying enough. Say, rather, 
“The prince had a beautiful white horse with a golden saddle 
on his back.” This brings the picture vividly before the 
most unimaginative child. 

Use words that the children understand. With small 
children, whose vocabulary and environment are limited 
to a very narrow range, this is really important. 

When you introduce a dragon into the story explain what 
a dragon is; if a castle appears, define it for the benefit of the 
uninformed. Indeed one of the direct benefits. of story- 
telling should be an increase in the child’s vocabulary. 

Use direct discourse. Do not say, “The king gave the 
youth three tasks.” Say, “The king said to the youth, 
“Now I will give you three tasks.”” It adds energy and 
makes the occurrence seem present and near, rather than 
past and remote. 

Do not let the story drag. Speak slowly if you wish, but 
do not let the story move slowly. Older people are inter- 
ested in the delineation of character, the elaboration of the 
plot; children are not. They want to go on with the story. 
A telling phrase, a lovely metaphor may, it is true, find a 
response in that unconscious poetry of which some children 
have so much, but after all “the story’s the thing.” 

Like the bards of old, regard your story-telling as some- 
thing more serious than pastime, more delightful than 
work, and you will have your reward. 
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Projects for Primary Grades III 
The Thanksgiving Project 


Florence A. Powell 


OVEMBER, the month of “The First Thanksgiving,”’ 
the story of the Pilgrims, to be a worth-while study, 
must become a living thing. When you begin the 

English period in the history of the Pilgrims, you have now 
as never before that bond between England and America 
brought directly home to the little children by letters, post- 
cards, souvenirs and soldier friends whom most children 
have or know. These souvenirs, with pictures of England, 
were placed around the room during the work of the first 
unit of the project. 

From a number of Pilgrim pictures we selected one little 
Pilgrim maid to tell her story. The first verse of the poem 
was the story for the first poster. 

Next unit was Holland. As little as the first grade chil- 
dren were, they very readily grasped the difference between 
the people, dress, and type of country compared to England. 
Many Dutch pictures, wooden shoes, a doll dressed in 
Dutch costume, also paper windmills constructed by the 
children were displayed in our room. With our old friends, 
the kindergarten blocks, we built the dyke and windmills; 
Holland, the land of flowers, afforded here the opportune 
time to plant our bulbs to bud for Thanksgiving. The 
story “The Leak in the Dyke,” was used as a basis for the 
love of country and of the need of little children’s service 
to their country. A dance to the song “In Far-away 
Holland,” together with a number of selections of Holland, 
made the country ene of great delight. 

Several morning talks were given upon the manner in 
which we, as little children, should receive little strangers 
in our school and how to make them feel comfortable and 
at home. ° 

The second poster was made now as the picture story 
of the second verse of the poem. 

The trip on the Mayflower compared to our journey of 
to-day was 1 revelation. We compared the picture of the 
Mayflower with a picture of an ocean liner of to-day. 
A list was made by the children of what people of to-day 
take upon a journey and compared with what the Pilgrims 
took with them. Reasons were given in each instance. 

The aim in studying this trip on the Mayflower was to 
snow the children the great need of doing for each other, 
and also the need of standing together for the good of all. 
A schoolroom of children with that motto can OnLy succeed. 
. The third verse and poster formed a basis of comparison 
as{to the appearance of the new land, America, with that 
ofeEngland and Holland. Their first winter in this new 


country, their friendship with the Indians taught a lessop 
of service, also how we can endure hardships when one is 
doing what is right. Motto: “Right always wins.” 

The fourth verse and poster were the basis of the lessons 
in preparation, the farmer’s preparation for winter, the 
birds’ and squirrels’ preparations, then the Indians’. We 
visited the third grade room, where the children had made 
an Indian village on their sand-table. 

The fifth verse and poster was the summary of the 
story, the return of kindness and service. The return in 
form of a party. The story of the First Thanksgiving, 
When held? Whocame? Wheregiven? What was eaten? 
Why given? Compare the preparation at their home with 
that of the Pilgrims. 

Morning talk, the meaning of Thanksgiving (giving 
thanks); children gave their reasons for being thankful, 
also the proper way to express their thanks. For example: 


How we help mother. 

How we help at school. 

How we help each other. 

Can we serve without money? 

What makes the best kind of gifts? 
Should we help without being asked? 


These lessons, together with the story and the picture 
story, posters, and the making by each child one of these 
books, make a truly American Thanksgiving an American 
holiday enjoyed by all for all who live under our own 
Stars and Stripes. 


The Pilgrim Maid’s Story 


(The following poem, by Miss Powell, was illustrated bythe children 
of Grade I-A in the Cleveland Observation School. We cannot give 
here a reproduction of all the pretty posters made by the children, as 
the contrasting colors cannot be shown by ordinary photography. 
Two examples, photographed in miniature, are shown.) 


My father and my mother, 
From England sailed away 
To find a land of freedom 
Where they could live and pray. 


To Holland, where the flowers 
Were blooming everywhere, 
But the people were so different, 

They couldn’t quite stay there. 


In Far-away Holland 


In far-away Holland you hear a trip-trap; 

The little Dutch children go clipity clap! 

The ways of the water the good Dutchman knows, 
A-sailing, a-rowing, a-skating he goes. 





In far-away Holland you hear a crick-crack; 

The busy windmills going click-i-ty-clack! 

But what does the Hollander like more than these? 
His many bright tulips that nod in the bree - :. 
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The Mayflower was their ship, 
They sailed for many a day, 
They landed on a great big rock 

In Plymouth’s peaceful bay. 


Then a friendly Indian came. 

He caught the fish and found the game. 
He was so kind and was so brave, 

He taught them how to store and save. 











For winter was so cold and bare, 
They had to save and then to share. 
For in this big and lonesome land 
They worked together, a happy band. 


They set a day apart 
To thank the Lord each year. 

That’s why we have Thanksgiving Day. 
Remember that, my dear. 


The Story of the Pilgrims 
A Fourth Grade Project 


Introduction 


In October, when my fourth grade class began to think 
of a Thanksgiving Day program, the idea of a dramatization 
of their own pleased them very much. Some spoke of a 
miscellaneous program, but they had had that kind from 
kindergarten through the third grade, so something new 
and different quite delighted them. I knew it would take 
a good deal of time, but after thinking it over, I saw how 
I could correlate reading, geography, history, art and 
language, so I decided to let them try it. We used such 
books as “Boys and Girls of Colonial Days,” “Stories of 
Colonial Children,” and “Stories for American Children.” 
From these we obtained ideas about the customs, costumes, 
homes, food, clothing and ideals of the Puritans. We 
correlated our geography with this work to find where the 
Pilgrim’s first homes were, then traced their journey to 
their homes in Holland and finally to the new homes in 
America. While obtaining our facts on the landing, the 
life in this country, and the homes, food and clothing of 
the Pilgrims, we were establishing, without knowing it, 
the history of one of the first great colonies of America. 
We brought in the art by discussing the dress, furniture, 
and music of these people; while language work was in 
evidence from the start, because self-expression and enunci- 
ation were the two big things for which we worked in the 
dramatization. 


SCENE I 

About one week was spent in securing the facts that we 
thought were essential for our whole story. These we 
divided into three parts, with certain ideas emphasized in 
each part. After we had this knowledge we were ready to 
put our ideas into words. In our first scene, the idea was 


the devotion of the Pilgrims to their religion — thus their 
reason for leaving England. The children made their own 
sentences, which were written on the board after the final 
decision of the class. We progressed this way each day 
until the first scene was finished. Then came the matter 


Margaret Mackie 


of fitting characters. This we did by letting different 
children take the same part and the class selecting the 
one who took the part best. The question might arise: 
Did only the best ones take part? Every child took some 
part in the dramatization. Those who did not do so well 
in the individual parts were Pilgrims or Indians, so every 
one felt a responsibility. 


ScENE II 

The second scene took place in Holland. This was 
worked out in the same manner as the first scene. The 
thought expressed was—the devotion of the Pilgrim 
parents for their children: therefore their reason for 
leaving Holland. 


ScenE III 

The main expression of this scene was the struggles and 
hardships of the Pilgrims, but through it all they stood 
firm in their faith in their God. 

The furniture in our play was small, so as to fit the 
children. The Pilgrims, Indians and Dutch were dressed 
respectively. 

The dramatization took six weeks of hard but interesting 
work, and the children, as well as myself, feel we shall 
never forget the story of our Pilgrim ancestors. 


Dramatization 


ScENE I — Setting takes place in a secret meeting place of 
the Pilgrims in England. Pilgrims are in Serious 
conversation when the leader calls the meeting to order. 


Leader I presume you know we are here to talk over 
some important matters. You know the King has ordered 
us to go to one church and to pay a tax. What shall we 
do about it? 

First Man Let’s stay here. 

Second Man Let’s go to America. 

First Man ‘That’s too far and we have neither mone 
nor ships. 
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A Pilgrim Sand Table made by the second grade pupils in the Cornish School of Plymouth, Mass., under the direction of Miss 
Helen F, Holmes. The houses and fort were made from cherry twigs and the people were cut from Thanksgiving post cards. 


Third Man Let’s fight the King and his men. 

Pilgrims No, we are too weak. 

Second Man Let’s go to Holland. 

Leader ‘Those who are in favor of going to Holland say, 
* Aye! ”? 

Pilgrims Aye! 

Leader But where shall we get our money and ships? 

First Woman Let’s all save until we get enough to go. 

Second Man Why! there’s a Dutch ship in harbor now. 
I’ll speak to the captain for passage as soon as we get 
enough money. 

Leader (approaching Pilgrims) Now remember, we must 
keep this all a secret, for if the King finds it out, he’ll put 
us all in prison. 


(Enter Officer from the King.) 


«Officer (handles leader roughly) What’s all of this about? 

Leader Why! this is just a meeting. 

<Oficer I thought I told you not to have any more of 
these meetings — so off to prison you must go. 


(Pilgrims follow, weeping and murmuring.) 


First Woman I knew this is just what would happen. 
Second Woman Now, what shall we do? 


ScENE II — Setting takes place in Holland, in the house of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradford. Mrs. Bradford is knitting, 
while Mr. Bradford is reading a paper. 


Mrs. Bradford Anna needs a new pair of shoes and J 
don’t see how we can get them for her. 

Mr. Bradford Oh! cheer up —I guess we can manage 
that some way. 


(Enter Elder Brewster.) 


Elder Hello, neighbors. 

Mr. Bradford How do you do? Have a seat. (Offers 
chair.) 

Elder How are you getting on? 

Mrs. Bradford 1 was just saying that Anna needed a 
new pair of shoes and I did not see how we were going to 
get them. 

Elder Brewster I guess we can manage that all right. 
The Dutch people have been very kind to us since we came 
pere- 


(Enter two Pilgrim children, who have just come from 
school.) : 


First child “Mutter,” is there anything to eat? (Looks 
in cupboard for food.) 

Mrs. Bradford No. You must not lunch now. I 
thought I told you last night that food was scarce and 
that you couldn’t have anything between meals. Why! 
why don’t you speak to Elder Brewster? 

First child (shakes hands with Elder Brewster) How do 
you do, Elder Brewster? 

Elder Brewster How do you do, children? How are you 
getting along in school? 

Children Fine, sir. 

Second child Mutter, we’re going out to play with the 
Dutch children now. 

Mrs. Bradford Allright, but don’t get into any mischief. 


(Exit children.) 


Mrs. Bradford Did you notice how my children are 
getting so much like the Dutch? 

Elder Brewster No, I didn’t. 

Mrs. Bradford You see they called me “ Mutter,” and 
before we know it they’ll be talking and dressing just like 
the Dutch children. 


(Enter six children for a Dutch dance — “Wooden Shoes,’ 
found in the “ Progressive Music Reader,” Book I. Elder 
Brewster, Mr. and Mrs. Bradford look on and notice their 
own children are also watching the dance.) 


Mrs. Bradford There! what did I say? Our children 
were watching that dance, and I’m surprised they didn’t 
take part. 

Elder Brewster Well, 1’msurprised! I had never noticed 
it before. 

Mrs. Bradford We must move, and right away, too! 

Mr. Bradford Where would you like to go? 

Mrs. Bradford Anywhere to get the children away from 
here. 

Elder Brewster Would you consider going to America? 

Mrs. Bradford Yes, if the rest of the Pilgrims would 
like to go there. 

Mr. Bradford 1’ll call a meeting at once. 


(He leaves and soon returns with four Pilgrim men.) 
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+ irstman I’ve heard about your troubles, Mrs. Brad-,., 
ford. 

Mrs. Bradford Yes. My children call me “Mutter,” 
and I know before long they will be just like the Dutch. 

Second man You’d like to go to America? 

Mrs. Bradford Yes. 

Elder Where should we get money and ships? 

Third man I'll lend my money. 

First man So will I. 

Second man So will I. 

Mr. Bradford And I’ll lend mine, too. 

Mrs. Bradford Well, let’s make our plans and leave as 
soon as possible. (Evxit.) 


SCENE Itt — In America, in the home of Priscilla Mullins. 
(Priscilla is seated beside a table, knitting.) 


Priscilla Oh! I must hurry and get this done so Per- 
severance will have something warm to wear when she 
gets well. (She hums a tune.) 


(Enter Mother, who has been visiting the sick.) 


Mrs. Mullins Thou art feeling better, Priscilla? 
Priscilla Yes, I am, Mother; but how are the rest of 
the folk? 


Mrs. Mullins William Bradford is very weak. John 
Alden had a bad night, but is much better to-day. 


(Enter Miles Standish.) 


Miles I’m glad to see you looking so well and happy, 
Priscilla. 

Priscilla Yes, but such a few of us are able to be up — 
what if the Indians should attack us? 
, Mies The Indians will never know how many of our 


‘ you. 


them the good news. 
of the Pilgrims. 


make peace with us. 
new fort for protection. 


549 


Massasoit -Big Chief says he comes to make peace with 
(Offers peace pipe.) 

Miles You don’t know how much this means to us. 
Priscilla I'll go and get the rest of the Pilgrims to tell 
(Exit Priscilla: -returns with the rest 


(Enter Pilgrims and arrange themselves in a group around 


the Indians.) 


Miles Brothers and sisters, these Indians have come to 


Now we will not have to build the | 
Pilgrims Oh! we’re so glad. 


(Enter Captain of the Dutch ship, who is about to return to 


England.) 


Captain My dear friends, I am about to return to 


England with the Mayflower, and I have come to see if any 
of you are tired of your new home and wish to go back 


with me. 
(Pause.) 


John Alden If any of you wish to go, all you have to 
do is to say so. We know life cannot be easy with us 
here — we face many dangers and hardships. If you want 


to go, just speak, and you shall return to England. 
(Pause.) 
Captain ’Twill be a fair journey at this time of year. 
(Pause.) 


Captain™ Do you realizé that the nearest white man is 
more than five hundred miles south of you? 





This Dutch village was made by Second Grade pupils in Montpelier, and is supposed to show the homes, windmills, black and 


white cows, goose girl, boy with milk cart, market place, etc. 
ture, neither do the little bridges nor tulips. 


number have died, for we bury our dead at night and level 
the graves even with the ground. 
Priscilla (beginning to cry) Then we shall never know 
where the graves are, to put flowers on in the springtime. 
Miles Never mind, Priscilla, everything will come out 
all right. 


(Enter Indian Chief, and Massasoit as interpreter, and two 
other Indians.) 


Miles (rising) Welcome, brothers! 


(Chief grunts.) 


Massasoit Big Chief says — Welcome, pale face. 
Miles 


We are glad that you have come. (Chief grunts.) 


The canal between rows of houses does not show plainly in pic- 
Louise R. GLEASON. 


( Pause.) 


Elder Brewster We thank God who hath permitted us 
to come here. If we live, our faith will live. All we hope 
to do is to convert our savage brothers, so no matter what 
happens to us, we will continue to praise our Heavenly 
Father. . 

Captain Then I shall tell all England that I left you 
singing songs of praise. (Moves toward exit.) So farewell, 
my friends, farewell. May God protect you. 

Pilgrims (waving hands) Farewell, farewell! 


(Pilgrims remain standing for a short time with bowed heads, 
then all sing, “Our Morning Song,” found in the “ Progressive 
Music Reader, Book II, page 8.) 
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Primary Education fcr November, 1929 


A Project for the Second Grade 


Part I , 


Trimming a Birds’ Christmas Tree—a Bird Study Unit 


Grace Emily Storm 
Instructor in Kindergarten Primary Education, the School of Education, the University of Chicago 


Note This project was worked out in a second grade in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Elementary School. Three half hour periods a 
week, for nine weeks, were devoted to the unit. 


The trimming of a birds’ Christmas tree was. the basis 
and the motive underlying a bird study unit. The teacher 
wished the children to feel an interest and love for birds 
before they actually began to learn about them. There- 
fore the approach was made through the need of caring 
for and protecting the birds on the farm, since they had 
just finished the study of the farm as the source of food 
supply. They had suggested and constructed many things 
that helped the farmer in their representation on the sand- 
table. They were asked to name some of the animals that 
helped on the farm and to tell in what way each contributed. 
They named the cow that gives milk; the horses that 
plough the ground so that the grain can be planted; the 
hens that lay eggs, and other animals. They were told 
that there was something else that lives on the farm that 
helps — something that flies in the air and hops on the 
ground. Immediately the answer came, “The birds.” 
The children were asked if they could think of how the 
birds help the farmer. “They eat insects and worms.” 
“Why would that help the farmer?” “The insects and 
worms often destroy the farmer’s trees and the farmer’s 
grain. They hurt. his garden.” “If these things are 
harmed, will it matter to other people besides the farmer 
and his family?” “The farmer will not have so much 
fruit to send away to people in the towns and cities, nor 
so much wheat to make into bread.” 

“There are other reasons why the farmer likes to have 
the birds about.” One little girl said, “They sing songs 
that delight us.” “Yes, we are happier because we can 
hear the lovely songs of the birds. Is there any other 
reason why the farmer or anybody else likes to have the 
birds near? If we should spend the day in the country, 
what would make our day more pleasant?” “Our day 
would be more pleasant if we could see the birds.” “Yes, 
their feathers are such lovely colors and they are so graceful 
flying through the air and flitting from branch to branch, 
that we like to look at them.” 

This discussi6n filled one period. The next period the 
class was asked if they would like to write a story about 
birds for a “Bird Book.” This was done as a group 
composition, the children dictating the sentences to the 
teacher who wrote them on the board. Each child who 
contributed a sentence was asked to give it distinctly, so 
the others could decide whether or not it was worded 
clearly. Sometimes the teacher by a question or suggestion, 
got from the children a clearer and more concise statement 
than was given at first. The following story was the result 
of this lesson: 


Birds sing songs that delight us. 

Birds have pretty colors. 

We like to look at their pretty colors. 
The flight of birds in the air is graceful. 


The next lesson was, introduced by this question: “Are 
the birds on the farm now?” “Yes, some of the birds stay 
in the winter.” “Why do not all the birds leave?” The 
fact was brought out that seed-eating birds can find food 
in winter. “How can birds find seeds when so much snow 
covers the ground?” “They have a hard time.” “If 
the fammer wants birds in summer he must make the birds 


want to stay all winter. Who can think of one way of 
helping?” “By putting food out for the birds.” “Since 
we have so much snow in winter that covers up everything 
for the birds, unless we do something to help thein, they 
will starve. The farmer leaves his barn door open and 
has grain scattered on the floor. What do you think we 
could do right here at school to help the birds?” “We 
could scatter crumbs on the snow.” “What would happen 
if more snow should come or the wind should blow? What 
could we do?” Several suggestions were made, among them 
this: ‘We could put a ledge or board on the window and 
put crumbs or other kind of food on that.” 

The teacher then added her plan to the list, and suggested 
that they make a birds’ Christmas tree and trim it with 
things that the birds like toeat. The class were enthusiastic 
over this plan and voted to accept it rather than their own, 
Where should we place it? It was decided unanimously to 
place it just outside the double glass doors which opened 
on a terrace, so that we could watch the birds enjoy their 
feast. The children were asked to suggest food which the 
birds would like, and as each article was given the teacher 
wrote it on the board. The list was as follows: suet, 
bacon rind, doughnuts, bread, cranberries, seed, crackers, 
and cocoanut stuffed with suet. Each child chose what 
he wished to bring, pointing to the word in the list as he 
told the class his choice. Before the children went home 
that day a slip was given each child having the printed form 
of his article, so that he would be sure to remember what 
he was to bring. In this way he was incidentally acquiring 
new words for his reading vocabulary. 

One of the class donated his tree which had been used 
at Christmas. It was about four feet high and was placed 
in the center of the group of children. Not more than three 
at a time were allowed to come forward and tie their food 
to the branches, using wire so that the articles could be 
fastened securely. After the tree was trimmed, the children 
helped to lift it outside. The question which the teacher 
left with them to think about was: “What bird or birds 
stay in this vitinity all winter?” 

The next lesson was opened with the question, “How 
many found out the name of one bird that we may expect 
to get food from the Christmas tree.” One child suggested 
the blue-jay; another said that the robin was here almost 
the whole winter, as it sometimes returned very early. 
The teacher told them that she thought of a bird that 
stayed all year and was the happiest and most cheerful 
bird we have. “He seems to be the happiest when there 
is a big snow storm. I saw him hopping about the other 
day looking and looking for food. (Here a picture of the 
chickadee was shown.) What is his name? Yes, the 
chickadee. Do you know why they call him that? Be- 
cause when he calls he says, ‘Chickadee-dee!? How many 
of us have seen the chickadee? Most of us have, but let 
us look carefully at the picture, so we’ll recognize him 
when he comes to our Christmas tree for food. 

“Does it look large or small to you? Yes, it is sinall. 
It is smaller than the English sparrow. What color would 
you call the chickadee? It is gray — what we call a slate 
color. What else can you say about this bird from its 
picture? Yes, it has white on it. Where? White edges 
on its breast. This little chickadee loves the pine and 
spruce trees. It likes to stay near the top of these trees, 
but it also likes to stay near the house. It is a very useful 
bird in summer-time because it eats a moth that hurts the 
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trees. Since it is such a valuable bird in the summer we 
must keep it here. If you see it, listen to its cheerful 
Il.” 

“The robin was the next bird that the children looked 
for on the Christmas tree. One child spied a robin hopping 
on her lawn the last of March, so all the others were watch- 
ing eagerly for a glimpse of one searching for food on our 
tree. In this lesson the children supplied most of the 
information, that which the teacher contributed being the 
family to which the robin belonged and naming the robin. 
They enjoyed greatly this little poem which was given to 
them in connection with the study of the robin: 


When father takes his spade to dig, 
Then robin comes along, 

He sits upon a little twig, 
And sings a little song. 


Or if the trees are rather far, 
He does not stay alone, 
But comes up close to where we are 
And bobs upon a stone.—Lawrence Alma-Tadema 


The following is the story which the class dictated about 
the robin: 


The robin belongs to the thrush family. 

He is smaller than the blue-jay. 

The Pilgrims named the robin. 
The robins are the-first birds to return in the spring. 
They eat worms. 


The blue-jay was one of the most popular birds studied. 
Perhaps it was because of a statement which the teacher 
made at the beginning of the study to the effect that the 
blue-jay was a misjudged bird — that the blue-jay wasn’t 
altogether the quarrelsome and greedy fellow which people 
as a rule make him out to be. From this time on he was 
a martyr in the eyes of the children and assumed a saintli- 
ness of demeanor which would make the blue-jay quite 
puffed up were he but aware of it. This is the story as the 
teacher told it: 

“The blue-jay belongs to the crow family. He is a very 
noisy but jolly fellow. Many people think that he quarrels 
agood deal, but he doesn’t quarrel as much as people think. 
Perhaps it is because he is so loud, but much of the time 
he is just chatting. The only time he is quiet is when he 
has a nest to look after. Then he is quiet because he does 
not want anyone to find the nest. The blue-jay is a great 
singer and is also a mimic. That means that he imitates 
the songs and calls of other birds. 

“A woman once had a tame blue-jay who liked to hide 
what he could not eat. This bird seemed to think that 
the safest place to hide things was about this woman. 
He would try to stick currants or a piece of dry bread in 
her hair. He would try to tuck a dead worm under the 
ruffle of her dress. He loved to play with matches and 
seemed to think they were just made for him to hide. 
One day he found a match and looked for a good crack in 
the floor where he could hide it. Then he began to hammer 
itin so that it would stay. But he struck the lighting end 
of the match and it went off with a sharp crack. This 
frightened the blue-jay so that he never played with matches 


in. 

“The blue-jay feeds mostly on caterpillars and worms 
inthe summer time. It feeds these to its young and in this 
way a great many harmful caterpillars are destroyed.” 

The study of the canary was approached by the question, 
“I wonder how many of you have birds at home that you 
protect and care for every day?” Immediately several 
answered and said that they had canaries. “Does your 
anary ever tell you anything?” “Yes, I think he tells 
Ws a great many things in his songs.” “Listen and I will 
tell you what my canary says to me: 


“My eyes a re beady black, 
Just tell me how I wink! 
I can do it, I am sure, 
Faster than you think. 


“My ears, you'll never guess 
Just where I have them hid, 
I have them covered o’er 
With a little feather lid. 


“My nostrils small are in my bill, 
Two little pin holes fine, 
All covered o’er with a feather frill, 
Would you like a nose like mine?” 


By the time the unit of study had progressed to where 
several birds had been taken up, it was well along in March 
and the children were anxious to go bird hunting. So 
accordingly, at least once a week, an hour was given to an 
excursion to Wooded Island in Jackson Park, to see. not 
only the bird which we were studying, but others they 
could learn to recognize. These excursions were a source 
of great joy to them. Some took along bird glasses and 
bird guides. For the latter they were encouraged to buy 
Reed’s “Bird Guide, Land Birds East of the Rockies.” 
They were intensely proud of these little books, and while 
it wasn’t possible for them to read and understand all of 
the description given for each bird, they could get the 
name and certain words and phrases. The teacher felt 
that it was an excellent incentive for reading, one that was 
called forth by a real need. The children were taught 
how to write in the date under the picture of the particular 
bird which they recognized. Frequently, in the presenta- 
tion of a particular bird, both the picture and the stuffed 
specimen were used, Every child procured a picture of 
each bird studied from the Mumford Company. 

When the unit was begun, close correlation was made with 
the art work. Wishing to have a record of all that they 
found out about birds, each child made a book in which to 
put his stories and pictures. These books were made of 
a gray-green construction paper, with the letters of the 
title and the name of the pupil cut from manila paper. 

The first composition in the book was the one given at 
the beginning of this article. All during the study the 
children were hunting for pictures in magazines at home 
to illustrate these first points, so the next few pages were 
not the same in all the books. To take one book for illus- 
tration the child mounted a picture of two birds near their 
nest on a branch, one singing and the other working on the 
nest. Underneath was written: Birds eat insects. Birds 
sing. 

To carry the idea further, the next page showed the 
picture of a beautiful garden, and at the bottom of the 
page were drawn free-hand some weird and strange looking 
creatures, which evidently were meant to be insects, because 
of the inscription under the picture which read: Insects 
destroy trees and gardens: 

The rest of the book consisted of pictures and com- 
positions about the following birds, each of which .was 
written after the study of that bird: chickadee, blue-jay, 
redheaded woodpecker, house wren, brown thrasher, cat- 
bird, goldfinch, redstart, bronze crackle, ring-necked dove, 
and chimney swift. As the compositions were dictated by 
the children, they were written on the blackboard by the 
teacher. After being read by the class, they were printed 
in the school printing shop and each child was given a copy 
of every composition for his book. Manila paper was used 
for the leaves. The picture of the bird was mounted and 
under it was pasted the slip having the composition. The 
last page bore a free-hand drawing by the child of the 
Birds’ Christmas Tree. 

These are some of the compositions written by the 


children: 
The Red-headed Woodpecker 


This bird belongs to the woodpecker family. 
The woodpeckers eat insects, grasshoppers, and beech-nuts. 
The woodpecker drills his nest with his beak. 
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The House Wren 


This bird belongs to the wren family. 
The wrens like to live near a house. 
Their song is like a bubbling brook. 
The wrens eat insects. 


The Brown Thrasher 


The brown thrasher belongs to the thrasher and mocking-bird family. 
He eats insects and worms that destroy trees and gardens. 

He builds his nest in a thorny bush because he is a shy bird. 

The brown thrasher thrashes the ground with his tail. 


The Catbird 


The catbird belongs to the mocking-bird family. 
He sings a sweet song and says “mi-ou.” 

The catbird eats moths and insects. 

He is not shy like some birds. 

He builds his nest in a bush near a house. 


At the close of this study it was felt that the most im- 
portant attainmént from this project was an interest in 
and love for birds. Since children do not care to learn 
about things in which they have no particular interest, the 
knowledge of birds which they gained was due to the 
genuine interest aroused when they took steps to care 
for the birds in winter. Without such a project the in- 
formation obtained would not have been as vital, but would 
have tended to be more or less mechanical. 


Pages from the Children’s 
Booklets 


(Written by the IIB Grade) 
Birds 


Birds sing songs that delight us. 

Birds have pretty colors. 

We like to look at their pretty colors. 
The flight of birds in the air is graceful. 


Birds eat insects. 
Birds sing. 





Insects destroy trees and gardens. 


Birds 


Seed-eating birds have strong beaks. 

They can crack seeds with them. 

The woodpecker’s tongue is sharp and sticky. 
Birds’ eyes are magnifiers. 

Birds have sharp ears. 

Birds can hear insects. 

Ducks’ feet are like paddles. 

Birds with long wings soar about in the sky. 
Birds with short wings do not fly far. 

Birds use their tails as rudders. 

Birds stop their flight with their wings. 
Birds use their wings for protection. 
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The blue-jay belongs to the crow family. 
He eats insect eggs in the winter. 

He eats caterpillars in the summer-time. 
He is friendly and kind to other birds. 
The blue-jay is a mimic. 





Health Chores 


A Hygiene Project 


Katrina Stoelzing 


UR First Grade pupils have helped in doing the health 
chores, as outlined by the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, by learning these health rhymes. Drill in 

memory work, too, was the result. ; 
We discussed each rhyme and emphasized the point for 
which the particular rhyme was given. We learned one 


each week, thus covering a period of twenty weeks of’ 


Hygiene work. Daily reviews are necessary in order to 
keep the rhymes ready for practical use; for instance, 
when a child coughed and forgot to use his handkerchief 
we would politely recite, “Cover every cough,” etc. This 
helped out in making the rhymes clearer and also in ex- 
plaining the lesson. These rhymes are all original, excepting 
No. 6, which was so appropriate, and we needed it. 

We made posters by using large sheets of construction 
paper. The pupils were asked to bring a picture which 
would illustrate a subject, as, “Exercise or Rest,” etc. 
Each one tried to bring the prettiest and brightest one he 
could find in his home. This involved the co-operation of 
the parents. The teacher gave out patterns for the letters, 
spelling words to be pasted on the posters, naming each 
word, 

During the last semester of the work we made Health 
Books. We used note books having large pages and wide 
ruled spaces. Ou the right side of the page we pasted 
an appropriate picture illustrating the rhymes, which we 
copied on the opposite page. Each child chose his own 
picture which, in his estimation, best suited the rhyme. 
When questioned why they chose certain pictures, many 
good answers were given which showed they understood 
what we aimed at. 


1 We are the Health Crusaders, 
We do our Health Chores well, 
We want you to know about them, 
Just listen and we will tell. 


2 While I am young is the time to grow strong, 
My schoolmates are helping the good work along. 
I’ll try to follow the rules of good health, 

Then I’ll have joys and friendships and wealth. 
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WHILE I AM YOUNG BREATHE FRESH Aik GO TO BED EARLY 
3 You smile at me and I’ll smile at you Food and Drink 
And that will make one smile grow into two, 12 My mother prepares such well cooked food 
You smile at sister and I’ll smile at brother, I eat it slowly and then it tastes good; 
Then we'll all smile at father and mother. I eat at meal times, three times a day, 
Then I have strength for work and for play. 
Posture 
4 Isit up straight when I’m at school 13 Six glasses of water every day 
And stand up straight at home, Will drive disease away. 
If I keep up this practice 
Good results will be sure to come. 14 Tea is bad, coffee is worse; 
We drink water, Safety First. 
Cleanliness 
5 Iuse my toothbrush two times a day, 15 The milk I use I’m always sure 
Ith To drive the toothache germs away, Is sweet and fresh and very pure. 
>. I clean my nails and comb my hair 
lin And dress myself with greatest care. Rest 
16 If you wish to be happy, little girl or boy, 
for 6 Cover every cough and sneeze, Then go to bed early and wake up with joy. 
ane If you don’t you’ll spread disease. For folks who are up too late at night 
of Always feel so cross and cannot do right. 
a 7 Inever put money or pins in my mouth, 
os Or do I spit on the floor, 17 Irest my eyes quite often 
ief There are so many germs right now And bathe them every day, 
his And that will help to make more. And when I feel I’m weary 
ne, I run outdoors to play. 
* 8 Before I go to bed at night 
8 I take the soap and water Exercise 
on And wash my hands and face right clean, 18 Take long walks in the morning sun, | | 
ich As everybody ought to. Then your day’s work will be easily done, 1 
te. P ; : Breathe fresh air, it makes you grow, 
he 9 Flies are dirty, don’t you know And gives your cheeks a healthy glow. 
f They carry germs wherever they go? 
rs We have good screens and always try 19 Play out doors as much as you can, 
ch To keep things clean and swat the fly. Then you won’t need an electric fan, 
. Play good games and play them fair, 
th 10 I'll take a bath three times a week, In the pleasant morning air. 
de Then I can keep quite clean, 
ed It will make me want to smile and work 20 Sing a song of sunshine, 
a And “laugh a lot” between. Drive away that care, 
vn : Children who do not worry 
1e. Weight Always will “get there.” 
ny 11 I watch my weight and then I know Though sometimes they’re thinking 
od That I am very sure to grow; pay Of a task that’s long, 
I eat pure food and rest and play, Yet you’ll hear them singing 


Then I am well and strong alway. A glad working song. 
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A View of the Walled City of Manila 


Geographical Reading Lessons 


Picture Journey Over the Philippines for American Children 
Mary E. Polley 


Instructor in Education, Philippine Normal School, Manila, P. I. 


HILDREN of the United States, I wonder if, in your 
home geography lessons, you have met the little brown 
children of the Philippines. They live under the 

same dear Stars and Stripes that you do, though it would 
take you twnety-eight or thirty days to reach them, 
sailing on an ocean steamer from San Francisco to the 
southwest, across the Pacific. Would you really like to 
come across and let me take you for a trip over their 
beautiful island home? 

If you would, open your eyes and get your imagination 
to work; for this is to be a picture journey, some of the 
pictures being very real ones and others being word pictures 
which you will have to change in your mind to fields and 
hills, men and women, boys and girls, or perhaps to birds 











Cottage Shaded by Clumps of Bamboo 


and beasts. You must have a good map of the Philippines 
with you, for good travelers always carry a map and find 
on it every place which they visit. 

Since I cannot come across the Pacific to get you, we 
shall imagine you are already here in Manila Bay and that 
I have gone out to meet you. I should wish you to arrive 
at sunrise or sunset, for then Manila Bay is most beautiful. 

Behind you, at the mouth of the bay, rise the fortified 
rocks of Corregidor, and in front of you lies the old walled 
city of Manila, with its arched gateways and watch towers 
reminding one of the feudal days about which you have 
doubtless read. In those days, you know, every lord pro- 
tected his castle by a wall and a moat and, with brave 
knights and yeomen, defended it against the attacks of 
his foes. 

Once there was a moat around old Manila, too, but the 
government has filled it up and now in its place there are 
beautiful sunken gardens, used for recreation grounds. 

But you must not think that these walls surround the 
whole city of Manila. Long ago Manila outgrew her walls 
and began expanding to the north, the south, the east, 
until to-day she is a large cosmopolitan city with a popu- 
lation of 284,000. 

And now I shall put you in an automobile, and after one 
ride over Manila, hasten you to the railroad station. 
From there we shall travel far into the provinces. 

Since this is only a picture journey, and it pleases me to 
first show you provincial life in northeastern Luzon, let us 
suppose we have at length made our journey by rail from 
Manila through the provinces of central Luzon, which we 
shall visit again later, and are now at a railroad station 
of La Union. I have brought you here to see real Filipino 
life, so I am going to help-you into these two-wheeled 
carramatas at the station whence we shall start off up 
the village street. 

You think, perhaps, that this sleek little Filipino pony 
is too small to carry you, that he is only a year-old colt. 
But try him, and you will find that he can travel along the 
road at a very satisfactory gait. The pity is that some- 
times the Filipino pony is not well fed and cared for. Then 
he is a pitiful looking little creature and it is very hard 
indeed for him to carry a heavy load. 


On the road are other two-wheeled vehicles, carts drawn 
by patient carrabaos and oxen. They are carrying loads 
of rice, vegetables, fruit, and people to the market of San 


Fernando. 
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These women with baskets of rice upon their heads are 
already coming home from the market. 

_This narrow street is very like the streets of other pro- 
vincial villages and towns. It leads up to the center of a 
large town, where we shall find an open shaded square 
called the plaza. There are few lone farm-houses in the 
Philippines. People live together in villages like this, 
called “barrios.” Around these barrios lie the agricultural 
lands of the Philippines. Probably the land around this 
barrio belongs to small farmers living in the barrio, but 
often a barrio is built on the plantation of a large farmer, 
and all the people of the barrio are his tenants and laborers. 
This is especially true of the large plantations of central 
Luzon and of some of the other sections of the Islands. 

A central town, together with the barrios and land lying 
around it, forms a municipality. See how close together 
the houses of this barrio are. As in the walled city of 
Manila, they are built close up to the narrow street, leaving 
no room for front yards. While this is the usual way of 
building in the Philippines, you will find some houses set 
back in beautiful gardens of tropical shrubbery. You saw 
some such places in Manila. 

The gardens here are behind the houses. In them we 
find beds of tropical flowers and foliage, and little nooks 
shaded by banana plants, or by the wide spreading branches 
of a mango tree. In some gardens there are other tropical 
fruit trees. 

You may pick papayas, bread-fruit, jack-fruit, oranges, 
tamarinds, and other fruits strange and new to you. Bread- 
fruit and jack-fruit belong to the fig family. 

Palms and clusters of feathery bamboo shade the road 
and the little cottages, lending to the humble homes of 
these simple people a quiet charm and picturesqueness. 

Here is a new cottage. Like the others, it is of bamboo 
and nipa, and is raised four or five feet above the ground, 
a wise provision against the dampness of the rainy season. 
The posts that support this house are of bamboo, but some 
houses have posts of wood. We must enter the house by 
a bamboo ladder at a back door. The rafters and the 
light framework of the walls are made of bamboo. The 
walls are covered with nipa leaves, laid on like shingles on 
a roof and held down smoothly by slats of bamboo, except 
on the kitchen, where the long leaflets hang down free 
from the midrib, giving the wall a shaggy appearance. 
Many houses here are of this shaggy type. 

The roof, too, is thatched with nipa, while the floor is 
made of strips of bamboo. In the living-room the windows 
are covered with sliding shutters made of a matting woven 
of splints of bamboo. 

The kitchen window has a nipa and bamboo shutter 
raised and lowered on a bamboo pole. Withal we have a 
very pretty, neat little cottage. How would you like to 
have it for a play house? 

Plenty of fresh air comes in through the open windows 
of these houses and through the spaces between the bamboo 
strips of the floor, unless perhaps the space beneath the 
house is enclosed and used as a granary or stable. Fortu- 
nately, due to the work of the health service and of the 

ublic schools, stables under houses are becoming less and 
ess common. 

To be sure, all houses of a village are not alike, but there 
is much less variety in the houses of provincial towns and 
villages than in the houses of your home town. Some 
very pretty and comfortable houses have walls made of 
bamboo matting. In towns far from nipa swamps, the 
roofs are commonly thatched with cogon, a tall coarse grass 
which grows rank on uncultivated lands. 

The furniture of these simple houses consists of a few 
chairs, perhaps a plain’ home-made table, a bench, and 
some soft mats woven from the fiber of the buri palm. 
These mats are the beds of the poor and middle-class people 
of the Philippines. 

Even in the poorest houses there are usually pillows 
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stuffed with kapok, a tree cotton. By day pillows and 
mats are commonly kept on a shelf hanging from the 
rafters. 

In the little shed-like kitchen at the back of the house 
a fire is burning in a pottery stove, like those on the river 
boats in Manila. In the pots on the stove are rice, fish, 
and vegetables for the mid-day meal. In some homes of 
the Islands we find no such pottery stoves, but in one end 
of the kitchen is a box of sand and dirt raised on four legs, 
In this box an open fire is built. Pots are supported over 
this fire on tripods or on three stones. Even in the best 
provincial homes and in many elegant city homes, cooking 
is done in very primitive ways. But you would be sur- 
prised at the dinners of many courses that are prepared 
over primitive stoves with primitive .cooking utensils. 
Moreover, Filipinos are fast absorbing western ideas, and 
with them the modern cooking stove is finding its way 
even into provincial homes. 

A happy, simple, kindly people live in the middle homes 
of this barrio. If you should stop to chat with them for a 
while, they would surely ask you to dine with them. Here 
is a family at their humble lunch of rice, vegetables and dry 
fish; but, should you consent to dine with them, they would 
prepare fried chicken, an omelet, and a cup of thick native 
chocolate for you. Youare surprised that the poorer people 
use their fingers for knives, forks, and spoons. We hope 
that in a generation from now this custom will be of the past. 

We are coming now into a district where the houses are 
larger and better and the streets are a little wider. That 
is because we are near the plaza of a provincial town. 

Here we are at a market. Much of the buying and 
selling of the Philippines is done in the open market. This 
is a modern sanitary market of concrete, such as now stands 
in many towns of the islands. You see there are counters 
on which the sellers display vegetables, rice, corn, fruits, 
beef, pork, fish, eggs, tobacco, cloth, stockings, slippers, 
combs, and practically all the necessaries of Filipino life 
in the provinces. Here, in one end, are cages of chickens, 
turkeys, and ducks and baskets of little pigs. Did you 
ever see live pigs carried to town in baskets? It is a very 
common sight in the Philippines. 

These modern sanitary markets, which are replacing the 
old shacks of ten years ago, are due to the efficient work of 
the health service and the bureau ef public works. In the 
old markets, in rude bamboo booths, or in the open, men and 
women squatted on the ground, or on bamboo floors, while 
they displayed their wares to the public. 

By far the most interesting feature of the market are the 
people. Do you not think they are a comely people, with 
their rich brown skin and large brown eyes? The women 
have great masses of black hair, done high on their heads, 
though some of the young girls follow the new European 
styles of hair-dressing, while the little girls wear braids and 
ribbons, just as little American schoolgirls do. The women 
are small, but straight and graceful, like those we saw this 
morning going home from market. You wonder why 
all the women are dressed in long skirts with trains pinned 
up out of the dirt. You think, no doubt, that such a dress 
is more appropriate for a reception or a ball-room; but for 
all occasions the Filipino woman wears the same style of 
dress, only for church and for social functions her dress is 
made ‘of more elegant materials than the one she wears for 
home and street. 

You should see her dressed for a reception! She is a 
dainty little maiden, charming and gracious. Her skirt is 
of silk or of some pretty European cloth, heavier than the 
delicate transparent cloth of her camisa or waist. But the 
figures and colors of skirt and camisa harmonize perfectly. 
Her camisa and the sedately folded kerchief or panuclo 
about her shoulders is often made of “pina,” a cloth woven 
of pineapple fiber, or it may be made of delicate “sinamay,” 
a hemp cloth. You wonder why the full sleeves of the 

(Continued on page 597) 
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A Department for Story Tellers 
Children’s Stories—A Study of the Fable 


Laura F. Kready 
Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 


(Book rights reserved) 


Part I 


N this study of the fable, we shall consider: (1) The 

fable as a literary form; (2) the suitability and value 

of the type to child-study; (3) the main great con- 
tributions of this type; (4) the possible reaction of the child 
to the study of the fable; (5) individual fables, examples 
of forms, quotations; and (6) proverbs. 

The fable is the simplest type of animal story. As a 
literary form it is especially interesting, because the type 
has taken its characteristics from the classic which first 
expressed its story in that form, “Aisop’s Fables.” And 
while the form is marked by great simplicity and the 
classic a single volume, yet learned authors like Goldsmith 
and Dr. Johnson, critics like Bentley and Lessing, and great 
men like Martin Luther, Benjamin Franklin, and Abraham 
Lincoln have spent their time upon it and considered it a 
literary model. Of the latter it is said that “ A‘sop’s 
Fables” developed in him that remarkable love for stories 
for which he was so famous all his life. No single book 
except the Scriptures has had such widespread popularity. 
Indeed it ranks as one of the five great European books of 
the world, the Scriptures, “ ASsop’s Fables,” and “ Robinson 
Crusoe” being the first three. 

Addison has said: “Among all the different ways of 
giving courisel I think the finest and that which pleases 
most universally, is the fable, in whatever shape it appears.” 
“The flower of subjects is enough,” said LaFontaine. 

Babrius has said of ‘ Asop’s Fables”: 


*Twas the Golden Age when every brute 

Had voice articulate, in speech was skilled, 

And the mid-forests with its synods filled, 

The tongues of rock and pine-leaf then were free, 
To ship and sailor then would speak the sea; 
Sparrows with farmers would shrewd talk maintain; 
Earth gave all fruits, nor asked for toil again. 
Mortals and gods were wont to mix as friends, 

To which conclusion all the teaching tends 

Of sage old AZsop. 


Andrew Lang, speaking of the opportunities AEsop missed, 
has written the following as introduction to Caxton’s 
“ ZEsop’s Fables,” by Joseph Jacobs: 


He sat among the woods, he heard 
e sylvan merriment; he saw 
The pranks of butterfly and bird, 
The humors of the ape, the daw. 


And in the lion or the frog — 
In all the life of moor and fen, 
In ass and peacock, stork and log, 
He read similitudes of men. 


“Of these, from these,” he cried, “we come, 
hearts, our brains descend from these.” 
And lo! the Beasts no more were dumb, 
But answered out of brakes and trees; 


“Not ours,” they cried; “ Degenerate, 
If ours at all,” they cried again, 
“Ye fools, who war with God and Fate, 
Who strive and toil; strange race of men, 


“For we are neither bond nor free, 
For we have neither slaves nor kings, 
But near to Nature’s heart are we, 
And conscious of her secret things. 


“Content are we to fall asleep, 
And well content to wake no more, 
We do not laugh, we do not weep, 
Nor look behind us and before; 


“But were there cause for moan or mirth 
Tis we, not you, should sigh or scorn, 
Oh, latest children of the Earth 
Most childish children Earth has borne.” 


They spoke, but that misshapen Slave 
Told never of the thing he heard, 
And unto men their portraits gave, 
In likenesses of beast and bird! 


The beast fable arose in a primitive age, when men 
firmly believed that beasts could talk and reason. Most 
nations developed the beast-tale as part of their folk-lore, 
when the story was told for its own sake. But there were 
two nations who are especial examples of making a general 
practice of using the beast-tale to teach a moral truth. 
These two nations were Greece and India, and in both 
nations the fable, through special circumstances, was raised 
from folk-lore into literature. 

As a literary form the fable is to be distinguished from 
the proverb, the parable, and the story. The parable is 
intended to convey a hidden or secret meaning other than 
that contained in the words themselves; it is a truth set 
forth allegorically to teach something of the higher life. 
The tale is a narration of events, either real or imaginary, 
long or short, with a moral purpose or without. The fable 
is a highly specialized form of the story, it is a short narrative 
with a distinct moral purpose to represent human motive 
and to improve human conduct, or to create a laugh. It 
is a maxim of practical wisdom or truth in the concrete 
form of a story. The characters of a fable are animals, 
who must possess their natural attributes, yet be presented 
so as to show man his own humanity reflected in the 
beasts. As Felix Adler has put it: “The peculiar value 
of the fables is that they are instantaneous photographs, 
which reproduce, as it were, in a single flash of light, some 
one aspect of human nature, and which, excluding every- 
thing else, permit the entire attention to be fixed on that 
one.” 

The fable, therefore, must be a narrative marked by 
unity, simplicity, and great clearness to make its moral 
transparent. Its characters must be rather few and dis- 
tinctive, exhibiting a few very distinguishing traits. Its 
animals must have the power of speech and its rocks and 
trees are endowed with life. All the parts of the narrative 
of the fable must intensify the moral, to make it stand out 
with force. Dodsley has said: “ ’Tis the simple manner 
in which the morals of A’sop are interwoven with his 
fables that distinguishes him and gives him the preference 
over all other mythologists. His Crow, when she drops 
her cheese, lets fall, as it were by accident, the strongest 
admonition against the power of flattery.” While the 
characters of the animals are made to depict the motives 
and passions of men, they retain in an eminent degree 
their own special features of craft or counsel, of cowardice 
or courage, of generosity or rapacity. Unity of design, 
the moral closely woven in with the narrative, and wise 
choice in the intrcduction of animals, constitute the main 
excellency of the “Fables of AZsop.” 
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While the fable is truth stated in story form, the proverb 
is truth in gnomic or general terms. Both are a form of 
metaphor. If you take a fable and extract its meaning 
you get a proverb. If you take a proverb and amplify it, 
make it concrete, you get a fable. The fable is the imagina- 
tive or poetic expression, the proverb the scientific and 
reflective expression of a given truth. 

The presentation of the fable is of value to the child, 
first, because it assists to a cultivation of the imagination, 
it leads the child to put himself in another’s place and thus 
avoid selfishness and hard-heartedness, it develops sym- 
pathy and the power of realization; secondly, it develops 
emotion and the discrimination of emotion in others, it 
gives a power of action and perception; thirdly, it teaches 
great truths which are part of the wisdom of the ages and 
the tested experience of the race; fourthly, it acts as a 
moral stimulant and helps to stimulate the formation of 
ideals; and fifthly, in its study the child feels himself a 
brother to the beasts, a comrade to nature, to the trees, 
plants and animals, and thus it develops his humanity. 

The fable as a literary form is perhaps better suited to 
the child than any other form. It is simple, direct, has 
unity, has one point, few characters, and does not go into 
unnecessary detail. It speaks to the imagination in giving 
a few pictures with large strokes and with picturesqueness; 
it appeals to the emotions because it impresses a single 
emotion very forcibly; its truth is concerned with the 
familiar beasts and our own hearts, so it is easily com- 
prehended; it has the quality of humor and demands of 
its audience a mental keenness, a rapidity of attention and 
perception; and its form is not so lengthy, therefore it 
does not become wearisome to the child. 

The main contributions to literature of this type 
are the fables of Greece, “The Fables of AZsop,” and the 
fables of India, “The Fables of Bidpai.” Fables of all 
nations are interesting, fables of China, Japan, Persia, 
Russia, and the North American Indian; they have all 
entered into literature. As Thackeray, in “The New- 
comes,” has said: “So the tales were told ages before 
sop, and asses under lions’ names roared in Hebrew; 
and sly foxes flattered in Etruscan; and wolves in sheeps’ 
clothing gnashed their teeths in Sanskrit, no doubt.” 
But the history of the fable has shown that all classic 
fables — and the transmission of the fable has been almost 
entirely literary — can trace back to Greece and India. 
Since this is true, the child should make a study principally 
of “The Fables of sop” and “The Fables of Bidpai.”’ 
In modern times we have the “Fables of LaFontaine,” 
French classics which have no English counterpart; “The 
Fables of John Gay,” English, and the more recent “ Fables 
of Bulwer Lytton.” In this study we shall limit ourselves 
to Asop, Bidpai, and Lafontaine, with a quotation from Gay. 


#Esop and the Fables of Asop 


References 

Warner’s Library of the World’s Best Literature 

The Fables of Assop — Joseph Jacobs — Introduction 

Caxton’s The Fables of sop — Joseph Jacobs — Vol. I., History 
of the Aisopic Fable 

Dictionary of National Biography 

Bewick’s Select Fables, Newcastle Edition, 1784, Essay on 
Fable — Oliver Goldsmith 

Moral Instruction for Children — Felix Adler 

sop’s Fables —G. T. Townsend. Preface and Life 

Essay on Fable and Epigram — Lessing — A translation. Early 
English Text Society 


The life of AEsop is shadowed in mystery. The only 
trustworthy notice of AZsop is a passage in “Herodotus.” 
Speaking of one Rhodopis, he says: “She was a Thracian 
by birth and was a slave of Iadmon a Samian. A£sop, 
the fable-writer (meaning story-teller) was one of her fellow- 
slaves.” That Aisop belonged to Iadmon is proved by 
many facts, and among others by this: When the Delphians, 
in obedience to the commands of the oracles, made proclama- 


tion that if anyone claimed compensation for the murder 
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of AEsop, he should receive it, the person who at last came 
forward was Iadmon, the grandson of the former Iadmon 
the Samian, and he received the compensation. Perhaps 
in this connection it might be interesting to note that in 
the judgment of some, the piece of English prose which 
surpasses all others in sheer beauty of language and por- 
trayal of emotion and imagination, is the imaginary con- 
versation, entitled “sop and Rhodope ,” an imaginary 
conversation between sop and Rhodope, by Walter 
Savage Landor. This conversation is of especial inter- 
est here, as it draws the character of Aisop as very wise 
and good and trustworthy. 

ZEsop is supposed to have been born about 620 B.C., at 
Sardis, on the island of Samos. He was brought to Athens 
and enfranchised by Iadmon, the Samian, his master’s 
grandson. 

ZEsop did not write down the fables; we do not know of 
any written collection of fables he made. He told them 
as they were handed down to him from generation to 
generation, by oral tradition. He did not invent the 
fables, for they were in Greece before him. He made-them 
current and popular, and put them to a new use. In his 
day free speech was becoming established in democracies 
like Greece, but as yet tyrants ruled. AZsop used the 
fable with a distinct motive, to prove a point in an harangue, 
or to create a jest, or in after-dinner speeches. Later it 
was used by scholars with their pupils as an exercise in 
oratory, style, and grammar. The fable early became 
associated with the name of Aisop, because he made use of 
it as a political weapon. Socrates, when in prison, had 
tried to put in verse some of the fables of sop he remem- 
bered. And a reference in Aristophanes shows that 
Athenian audiences connected Beast-Fable with the name 
ZEsop. Mr. Jacobs considers the mirth-producing quality 
of the fable as the reason for its association with the name 
of ASsop by the Greeks and Romans. The Beast-Fable is 
a form of the Jest, and in all ages it has been the tendency 
of the floating jest to cling round a name, as Poggio, Skelton, 
Peele, the Widow Edyth, and Joe Miller. The fables of 
Esop do not appear in the classic writers of his day because 
they were a form of folk-lore current among the people. 
Writers did not tell their audiences what they assumed was 
so well-known and familiar. 

Esop traveled and visited Athens, where he told to the 
citizens who complained of the rule of Pisistratus, the 
“Fable of King Log and King Stork.” Many very in- 
teresting stories are told displaying the wisdom and clever- 
ness of AZsop in replying to the questions or commands of 
his masters. These appear in the life of sop in Town- 
send’s edition and come from the life by Planudes. These 
all testify to the homeliness of his person, the brilliancy 
of his mind, capable of sublime ideas, his keen judgment, 
and unusual common-sense. 

ZEsop won his freedom. On a day of public fasting 
among the citizens of Samos, an eagle descended, 
snatched up the public ring, and later dropped it in the 
lap of aslave. AZsop offered to unfold the mystery of the 
omen and claimed publicly as his reward, his freedom from 
Xanthus. The City Praetor then replied that if Xanthus 
refused to free ASsop he himself would proclaim him free. 
Then sop, addressing the people, said: “Ye citizens of 
Samos! The eagle, you know, is the monarch of birds; 
and as the public ring was dropped into the lap of a slave, 
it seems to forbode that some of the adjacent kings will 
attempt to overthrow your established laws, and entomb 
your liberty in slavery.” And immediately Xanthus gave 
ZEsop his freedom. 

Soon afterwards the Samians were asked to pay tribute to 
Croesus of Lydia. Croesus agreed to suspend the tribute 
if AZsop, their sage, would be sent instead. Alsop advised 
against this, so the Samians agreed, sending ambassadors 
instead, but Aisop accompanying them. Arriving at the 
court of Croesus, AZsop gave himself up voluntarily and © 
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won the favor of the King by proving by his eloquent 
speech how exalted a mind dwelt in his deformed body. 
Here he met Thales and reproved Solon for discourtesy to 
the King. Croesus offered to grant any demand of Aésop, 
whereupon he asked for reconciliation with the Samians, 
which was granted. 

After this AZsop spent some time as a sage at the court 
of King Lycerus. On one occasion he was given permission 
to travel, and he set out for Delphos, where the temple of 
Apollo was. The Delphians paid little attention to his 
eloquence and Aisop reproached them. So fearing he 
might speak publicly against them to other peoples, they 
determined to destroy him. They secreted a golden cup 
from the temple in his belongings, and then following him 
out of their city, found it in his baggage and accused him 
of stealing it from the temple. A‘sop understood their 
strategy and attempted to save his life by several noble 
utterances of fable, but the Delphians persisted. Finally, 
while AZsop bravely defended his life with the only means 
at hand of one who is being wronged by his enemies, that 
of hurling back at them his low estimate of them as the 
vilest and most worthless of men, they dragged him to 
the edge, hurled him from the precipice, and to his un- 
fortunate death, 564 B.C. The Athenians erected a statue 
in his honor, by the sculptor Lysippus. 

There were eight fables which were current in Greece 
before the fall of Greek independence. The earliest beast 
tales referred to in literature are: “The Nightingale” — 
Hesiod; “The Fox and Ape” and “Eagle and Fox” — 
Archilochus; “The Piper Turned Fisherman” — Herodotus; 
“The Eagle Hoist with His Own Petard” — Zschylus; 
“Sheep and Dog” — Xenophon;“ Horse, Hunter, and Stag” 
and “Fox, Hedgehog, and Dog-Ticks” — Aristotle; “The 
Heron and Eel” — Simonides; “The Ass’s Heart” — Solon; 
“The Serpent and Eagle” — Stesichorus; “The Serpent 
and Ass” —Ibycus; “The Fox and Hedgehog” — Jon; 
“The Countryman and Snake” — Theognis; “The Trans- 
formed Weasel’ — Strattis; “The Serpent and Crab” — 
Alceus; “The Dog and Shadow” — Democritus; “The 
North Wind and Sun” — Sophocles; “The Hare and 
Hounds and the Two Crabs” — Aristophanes; “The Ass 
in Lion’s Skin” — Plato; and a dozen from Plutarch and 
Lucian. 

The question naturally arises, How early was AZsop’s 
name connected with the Fables? Demetrius of Phaleron, 
born 345 B.C., one of the leading Attic orators of his day, 
was placed at the head of Athens, 317 B.C. Here he 
tyrannized for about ten years, when he was put out of 
office and fled to Alexandria, where he turned from action 
to thought. For twenty years he produced book after 
book, and formed the nucleus of the world-famous Alex- 
andria Library. He was a kind of Grecian Grimm. He 
collected the sayings of “The Seven Wise Men of Greece” 
and “Greek Proverbs” from the people. He probably 
collected, also from the people, “The Assemblies of sopian 
Fables,” 300 B.C, This is the earliest collection of Greek 
Beast-Fables, about two hundred in number, and thus, 
from the written manuscript, the mame of Aisop was 
connected with the Fables. 

Another interesting question concerning Acsop is, Where 
did the form used in the fable come from, and when was it 
first used? It has been proved that about eighty of 
“ ZEsop’s Fables” originally came from India and the form 
of the fable is also traceable to India. There have been 
four theories of the transmission of fables: (1) Due to a 
common Aryan heritage, Grimm; (2) Due to a common 
human tendency to take metaphor for reality, Max Muller; 
(3) Due to borrowing from one another, Benfey; and 
(4) Due to the identity of the human mind at similar states 
of culture, Tylor and Lang. 

The idea of the fable probably originated in India, where 
Buddha, the great ethical reformer, Sakamuni, used the 
beast tale for moral purposes. These were “The Jatakas,” 
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or sacred “Birth-Stories of the Buddha,” giving the former 
adventures of Buddha in the guise of other animals. Some 
of these were folk-tales in India long before they were 
adapted by Buddha in the fifth century B.C. Kasyapa 
was the last of the twenty-seven Buddhas preceding 
Sakyamuni. Of him it is said, “The birthplace of the 
Blessed One was called Benares, Brahmadatta the Brahmin 
was his father.” All the classical fables which are Jatakas 
begin, “Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in 
Benares.” There probably existed a separate collection 
of “Jatakas” by Kasyapa, as early as 400 B.C., before 
Greek contact. They were carried over to Ceylon in 
archaic Pali in complete form about 241 B.C. They were 
sculptured on the Stupa of Bharhut and other shrines. 

About 50 A.D. this Indian collection of Kasyapa reached 
Alexandria, where they were translated under the title 
“Libyan Fables,” by “Kibises.” They came to the western 
world in this way. A freedman of Annius Plocanus, sailing 
the Erythrean Sea, was caught by a monsoon, was carried 
out to Ceylon, taken captive, and learned the language. 
His accounts of Rome so impressed the King of Ceylon 
that he decided to send an embassy to Rome, which he did, 
a prince and three nobles, with the freedman. They 
interviewed the Emperor Claudius, 54 A.D., and from one 
of them Pliny probably obtained his account of Ceylon; 
and from one of them the “Fables of Kybises” were 
procured. 

The eighty Indian fables in Asop are from three Indian 
sources, and the dates vary from the fifth century B.C. to 
1000 A.D. 

In India Buddha adopted the Jataka form of teaching a 
moral just as Christ used the parable. This Jataka form 
is the origin of the fable form. That the moral is not a 
part of the fable is proved by the fact that so many morals 
miss the point of the fable. 

The Jataka form is shown in the following | tale, 
taken from “Indian Fairy Tales,’”* by Joseph Jacobs, 
this variant is the one which contains a plausible motive 
and is likely the original: 


The Ass in the Lion’s Skin 


At the same time, when Brahma-datta was reigning in 
Benares, the future Buddha was born one of a peasant 
family; and when he grew up, he gained his living by tilling 
the ground. 

At that time a hawker used to go from place to place, 
trafficking in goods carried by an ass. Now at each place 
he came to, when he took a pack down from the ass’s back, 
he used to clothe him in a lion’s skin, and turn him loose 
in the rice and barley fields. And when the watchmen in 
the fields saw the ass, they dared not go near him, taking 
him for a lion. 

So one day the hawker stopped in a village; and whilst 
he was getting his own breakfast cooked, he dressed the 
ass in a lion’s skin, and turned him loose in a barley-field. 
The watchmen in the field dared not go up to him; but 
going home, they published the news. Then all the 
villagers came out with weapons in their hands; and 
blowing chanks, and beating drums, they went near the 
field and shouted. Terrified with the fear of death, the 
ass uttered a cry — the bray of an ass! (Story of the Past) 

And when he knew him then to be an ass, the future 
Buddha pronounced the First Verse. (First gatha): 


This is not a lion’s roaring, 

Nor a tiger’s, nor a panther’s; 
Dressed in a lion’s skin, 

*Tis a wretched ass that roars! 


But when the villagers knew the creature to be an ass, 
they beat him till his bones broke; and, ing off the 


* Used by courtesy of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers, New York 
and London 
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lion’s skin, went away. Then the hawker came; and 
seeing the ass fallen in so bad a plight, pronounced the 
Second Verse (Second gatha): 


Long might the ass 

Clad in a lion’s skin, 

Have fed on the barley green, 

But he brayed! 

And that moment he came to ruin. 


And even whilst he was yet speaking the ass died on 
the spot! 


In this tale, the Story of the Present might be the first 
paragraph, or it is omitted. The tale proper is The Story 
of the Past, and the gathas are the two moral verses. 

In the Middle Ages, in the ninth century, eighty fables 
of Phedrus were turned into prose by Romulus at the 
schools of Charles the Great. Another prose collection 
was made by Ademar about 1030 A.D. But the home of 
the fable in the Middle Ages was England. Collections 
of Babrius had gotten into many nations. One was 
attributed to the Persian sage, Syntipas. This was trans- 
lated into Syriac and Arabic under the name Loquam. 
A larger Arabic “Aisop” of one hundred and forty-four 
fables was printed in Paris, 1644. This larger Arabic 
edition was brought to England after the Third Crusade 
of Richard I and translated into English by Alfred, an 
Englishman, 1170 A.D. Alfred was assisted by a learned 
Jew, Berachyah, who made his own collection entitled, 











Said Fox, minus tail in a trap, 

“My friends! here’s a lucky 
mishap; 

Give your tails a short lease!” 





But the foxes weren’t geese, 
And none followed the fashion 
of trap. 


YET SOME FASHIONS HAVE NO 
BETTER REASON 








id 


— From the Babies Own Aisop, by Walter Crane 





“The Fox Fables” or “Mishle Shualim.” In America 
Dr. Jeremiah translated from the Arabic one hundred and 
sixty-four fables, entitled “The Fox Book.” 

The fables became very popular in the Middle Ages. 
Among the Normans was a famous tapestry at Bayeux 
attributed to Matilda, Queen of William the Conqueror. 
It contained a dozen Aésopic fables, among them “The 
Wolf and thé Crane,” “The Fox and the Crow, “The Eagle 
and Tortoise,” and “The Wolf and the Lamb.” John of 
Salisbury in the thirteenth century, bore-from the Pope 
the apologue of “The Belly and. Members.” Richard 
Coeur de Lion, after retiring from captivity, 1194 A.D., 
rebuked the Barons for ingratitude with “The Man, 
Serpent, and Lion,”’ who were all rescued from a pit by a 
peasant. The collections of examples for the use of 
the clergy in their sermons, were filled with fables. 
Many fables are to be traced to the monks of the Middle 
Ages and the stories of their Gesta Romanorum. Chaucer 
gave “The Fox and the Geese” in “Nonne Prestes Tale,” 
and Lydgate gave “The Churl and the Birds.” “Reynard 
the Fox,” the medieval beast-classic, permanently placed 
into literature a number of these fables current in the 
Middle Ages. 

With the invention of printing about 1480, the European 
“ ZEsop” was compiled by Heinrich Stainhowel, putting 
together the “Romulus,” selections from “Avian,” “Bab- 
rius,” and a few from “Alfred’s Aisop,” with a legendary 
“Life of AZsop.” Stainhowel’s was a German translation 
to a Latin text. Jules Machault, a monk at Lyons, trans- 
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lated it into: French. -In 1484, eight-years before the dis- 
covery of America, using Machault’s translation, William 
Caxton, at “Westmynster in thabbey,” printed the English 
“‘ZEsop.” Then followed editions in German, French, 
Italian, Dutch, and Spanish, until to-day in the British 
Museum there are five hundred numbers under the heading 
*‘ Esop,” one hundred and twenty English editions. 

The fable was very popular during the Reformation. 
Martin Luther translated twenty fables and Melancthon 
valued them next to the Scriptures. About 1546 a second 
edition of “Planudes” was published at Paris. In 1585 
the first spelling reformer, W. Bullokar, used AXsop to 
show his more perfect way of orthography. In 1610 a 
learned Swiss, Nevelet, published the best collection of 
sop to date, and it is to this collection that its universal 
popularity is due. It contained one hundred and thirty-six 
new fables from a manuscript in the Vatican. In 1709 a 
Latin edition was published by Nilant. In 1668 Lafontaine 
published in French, six books of his fables, rendering the 
old fables into easy verse. 

At the close of the seventeenth century, the popularity 
of “ AZsop’s Fables” was increased by the critical researches 
of Dr. Richard Bentley. The principal critics of Asop 
have been, Benfey and Fausbéll on “Oriental Sources,” 
Crusius on “Babrius,” Oesterley and Hervieux on “Phe- 
drus,” Mall on “Marie de France,” and Lessing on the 
“Fable.” 

Of the important English editions following Caxton, 
one by Sir Roger L’Estrange, 1694, added new fables, 
numbering five hundred, and new applications. One 
hundred and eighty-eight of its fables passed by way of 
Germany into Russia and there gave rise to the School of 
Krilof. Krilof, the Russian fable-maker, born 1768, 
wandered among the common people along the Volga and 
then returned to the village belfry, where he would write 
fables. He became the friend of the Prince, lived in his 
home and taught his children. After his death the children 
of Russia contributed to erect a monument to him in the 
summer garden of Moscow. 

A study of the fable in the schools should include those 
which have the most direct universal appeal, those which 
show the large, broadening, simpler emotions of life, 
especially ennobling ones or those which teach nobility. 
Fables which present the complex feelings, are not so easy to 
follow, are not so well suited to the study of the child. 
Love, fear, courage, hope, faith, kindness, and gratitude 
illustrate the simpler virtues, A study of the fable should 
include also those fables most frequently referred to and 
those which show the cleverest insight into life. The 
point of view is self-interest, good conduct is the con- 
duct that pays. 

The following analysis may be helpful with suggestion: 


“The Cock and the Pearl” —Phedrus; quoted by Bacon and 
Stevenson. A jewel is worthless to one who cannot use it. Wis- 
dom of the Cock. 

“The Wolf and the Lamb”’ — Indian; quoted in Shakespeare, “Henry 
IV., Act I, Scene 8. Any excuse will serve a tyrant. Plea of 
the innocent, defence of the innocent, and conquest of tyrant 
through overthrow of justice. 

‘The Dog and His Shadow” — Indian; changed by Marie de France. 
Same as “King Lion and Sly Jackals of Old Deccan Days.” 
Have a care lest you lose the real thing of value by grasping at the 
shadow. 

“The Lion’s Share” — Indian. Same theme in “Brother Wolf Falls 
a Victim,” in “Nights with Uncle Remus.” You may share the 
labors of the great but you will not share the spoil. Greed and 
injustice. Gave the popular expression, “The lion’s share.” 

“The Wolf and the Crane” — Indian. One of the “Fables of Ky- 
bises.” Appeared in fhe Bayeaux Tapestry. Gave Greek Ex- 
pression, “Out of the Wolf’s mouth.” Gratitude and greed do 
not go together. 

“The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse” — Phedrus and Horace 
Satires. Better poor fare in peace than rich fare in fear. 

“‘The Fox and the Crow” — Indian and Phadrus. Used in the Bayeau 
Tapestry. Never trust a flatterer. Delightfully written in verse 
by Bernard Barton. 
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“The Lion and the Mouse” — Indian. Greek form got into Egyptian 
literature, 200 A.D. Little friends may prove great friends, 
Gratitude and courage. 

“The Frogs Desiring a King,” told by Aisop to the Athenians. Told 
in “Reynard the Fox.” Better no rule than cruel rule. 

“The Wolf and the Kid” — Phedrus: folk-tale remain. Cowardice, 
Shows strong contrast and is very picturesque. The weak wil] 
not fear the strong at a safe distance. 

“The Fox and the Stork” — Phedrus and Plutarch. Might have been 
an after-dinner speech. Could be dramatized. 

“The Jay and the Peacock” — Indian. Included by Thackeray in 
Prologue to “The Newcomes.” Could be dramatized. Gave 
expression, “Borrowed plumes.” Vanity. “Fine feathers do not 
make fine birds.” 

“The Frog and the Ox” — Phedrus. Referred to by Thackeray; by 
Carlyle in “Miscellanies.” Same theme in Lewis Carroll's 
“Melancholy Pig.”” The wise know their own limitations. 

“Androcles” — Phedrus. Quoted by Seneca; dropped out of sop; 
included in Day’s “Sandford and Merton”; probably Roman, 
Gratitude. 

“The Hart and the Hunter” — Indian — Phadrus. Charm of still 
life and action. Wonderful word-picture. 

“The Belly and the Members” — Bidpai, Medieval Prose sop, 
Plutarch. Told by Agrippa to prevent Plebeians seceding from 
Patricians, in early Rome. Referred to in the Bible and Shake- 
speare. Co-operation. 

“The Fox and the Grapes” — Phedrus and Babrius. Gave the ex- 
pression, “Sour grapes.” It is easy to despise what you cannot 


get. 

“The Fox and the Lion” — Indian and Medieval Prose Zsop. Quoted 
by Plato and Horace. We fear that which we have not faced. 
Child might write what the Fox said to himself. 

“The Fox and the Cat” — Marie de France and Grimm. Practical 


wisdom. 

“The Shepherd’s Boy—Babrius. Included in ‘‘ Mayor’s Spelling Book.” 
Appears in literature in varied forms. Popular expression, “To 
cry ‘Wolf.’” A liar will not be believed when in dire necessity 
he speaks the truth. 

“The Tortoise and the Birds” — Babrius. Picturesque. Never trust 
an enemy. In the Bidpai spoken by the Linnet to illustrate a 
refusal to heed good counsel. 

“The Ass in the Lion’s Skin” —Jataka. Referred to be Socrates; 
also by Thackeray. The voice indicates the true character. 
“The Two Fellows and the Bear” — Avian. General wisdom. Never 
trust a friend who deserts you at a pinch; sincerity is the test of 

friendship. Children could invent a similar tale. 

“The Fishes and the Little Fish,” same themeas “ A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush.” Hold fast what thou hast. Child could 
write a story about a present-day merchant, using this fable. 

The Crow and the Pitcher” — Indian. Necessity is the mother of 
invention. Kiplingin “Just So Stories,” in ‘How the Whale Got 
His Throat,” the “Man of infinite resource and sagacity.” Per- 
severance. Child could originate a fable to express the same truth. 

“The Laborer and the Nightingale’’— Oriental. Source of Lydgate’s 
“The Churl and the Bird.” Never believe a captive’s promise. 
Keep what you have. Sorrow not over what is lost forever. 

“The Fox and the Mosquitoes”. Only fable to be traced to A’sop 
himself. Told by Aristotle, used by Roman Emperors and 
Plutarch. 


In considering the possible reaction of the child to the 
study of the fable, the fable, like the fairy tale, is material 
from which may be expected a return similar to that dis- 
cussed in the author’s “A Study of Fairy Tales,” pp. 119- 
154. Reaction may take any one of four large forms: 
conversation, inquiry, construction, or artistic expression, 
in painting, drawing,Music, or drama. The form of re- 
action in harmony with the fable and the original occasion 
of its being told, is to imagine a situation which might call 
forth the fable, so that the motive which prompted the 
fable-speaking is made plain. In the realization of the 
fable the child should see the fable objectively. First, 
just what is it that Asop wanted to say and had to say? 
What did he choose to do with it? What beasts did he 
choose? What was their character? In the oral re- 
telling of the fable, to get the oral expression, we must 
remember that entering into the motive gives action, 
entering into the thought gives form, entering into the 
feeling gives color to the voice, and entering into the 
images gives reality. However, the oral expression must 
be expected after the fable has been studied in literature. 
And as literature the child must realize the fable, according 
to the same general standards which have been applied 
to the fairy tales in “A Study of Fairy Tales,” he must 
realize the fable as emotion, as imagination, as truth, and 
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Hunting Poster Made by English Children 


Cut the animals from black paper and mount on white. Folding the paper and using the creases as a guide 
is a great help to the children when cutting out difficult animals. M. W., Liverpool 


as form; he must see the emotions displayed, the pictures 
presented, the truths which are told, and the point that is 
made, and he must realize the fable as a short story, as 
setting, as plot, and as characters. 

The custom of using the fable for a particular motive is 
illustrated by the earliest fable attributed to Aisop by 
Aristotle. ASsop, again at Samos, as counsel for a dema- 
gogue, being tried for capital offence, said the following 
able: 


Th Fox, Hedgehog and Dog-Ticks 


“A Fox, in crossing a river, was swept down into a cleft 
of rock, and being unable to get out, was for a long time 
in a sorry plight, and a number of Dog-Ticks fastened on 
her body. A Hedgehog strolling by, happened to catch 
sight of her, and was moved by compassionate feeling to 
inquire if he should remove the Dog-Ticks from her. The 
Fox, however, would not allow him to do so, and being 





























Cut-outs tor Poster 


asked the reason, replied, ‘Because these have already 
taken their fill of me, and do not now suck much blood, 
but if you take these away, others will come, and in their 
hunger will drain up all the blood that is left.’ ‘Yes, and 
in your case, men of Samos,’ said Aisop, ‘my client will not 
do much further mischief, he has already made his fortune; 
but, if you put him to death, then will come others who are 
poor, and who will consume all the revenues of the State 
by their embezzlements.’” 


The variety of reaction which may be secured from the 
child is well illustrated by “AZsop’s Fables” because so 
many minds have reacted famously to the classic and the 
possibilities of almost any reaction may be illustrated from 
genuine literature. 

If the child wishes to illustrate a fable in drawing or 
painting, he may receive a suggestion from the many 
wonderful illustrations of “ Aisop’s Fables,” from the rude 
wood-cuts of the original Caxton, or the old chap-books, 
or the engravings of the famous Bewick, or the drawings of 
Kate Greenaway, Tenniel, Randolph Caldecott, Walter 
Crane, and Boutet de Monvel, or in your own day the 
more recent illustrations of Boyd Smith, Arthur Rackham, 
the two Detmolds, Milo Winter, and Richard Heighway. 

As the proverb is the moral point to be extracted from 
the fable, it would be interesting for children to make a 
collection of proverbs, to keep a class-book of proverbs 
to be read at the close of the year, having been compiled 
from the classics used during the year. The study of the 
fables naturally would stimulate to such a collection which, 
having been begun, could be extended to include proverbs 
from fairy tales of the Japanese, Chinese, English, North 
American, European, and Hindoo nations, “ Asop’s Fables’’ 
and “The Fables of Bidpai,” “The Arabian Nights,” the 
Bible, “Mavor’s Spelling-book,” “Franklin’s Almanac,” 
Shakespeare, “‘Reynard the Fox,” the poets, Thomas 
a Kempis, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, the Greek Phil- 
osophers, Emerson, William Hazlitt, and many other writers. 

(Continued on page 575) 
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The Little Black Ant 





lit-tle black ant found a large grain of wheat Too hea-vy to lift or to roll: 
got my own work to see af-ter,” said he, “You must shift for your self, if you please!” 





rall. Repeat first lime only, 
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beg ged of a neigh-bor he hap-pened to meet, To help him down in-to his hole. 
crawled off as sel-fish and cross as could be, And lay down to sleep at his ease. 


=, 


then a black broth-er was pass-ing that road, ¢ -ing his neigh-bor in 











rall, D.C. for verse 3 





SY 
up and as- sist - ed him in with his load— For he was a good-na- tured ant. . 
D.C. for verse 3. 





Let all who this story may happen to hear, And this good-natured ant who assisted his brother 
Endeavor to profit by it; May teach those who choose to be taught, 

How often it happens that children appear That if little insects are good to each other, 
As cross as the ant, ev’ry bit! Then children most certainly ought! 


(From “Songs for Little Children,” by T. W. Stephenson, B.A. Published by Henry, 'Frowde, Hodder & Stoughton, London, England.) 
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Arithmetic in Grade II 


Helen F. Driscoll 


N teaching the number combinations in this grade, 
it the drill work that is the most important. “Drill- 
ing” is monotonous unless it is varied. 

The following devices are simple but effective, and 
children enjoy the “make believe” element in them. 
When I have not been able to draw what I wanted, such 
as an automobile, I took advantage of pictures found in 
advertisements. 

These devices conserve time and energy and materials. 
Perhaps they may suggest others. 


ARITHMETIC GAMES 
Board devices for combination drills: 
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A Visit to the Giant’s Castle 


5 Ocean England 


Air-plane Race 


Children are divided into two sections. Draw a line 
on floor as a dividing line for the two countries. 

Cut/airplanes from magazines. Write a list of combina- 
tions on board. When the contestants have recited the 
list of combinations correctly, they step over the line, 
thus making believe they are in another country. Two 
children can say combinations at the same time, only 
beginning from different starting points in lists. When 
the contestants “fly” back to their own starting place 
again, they recited -different quotations, or the same 
reversed, 


Sometimes there isn’t time for the children to “fly” 
back to their own “country’' on the same*day. So they 
stop over and see the “sights” by looking jat post cards 
or scenes of the “country ’ in which they are‘ stopping. 
The next day they “fly” back. 

Those failing to give right answers mus _ try again. 





L Start and finish 







Write winners’ names 
in here 
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Auto Racing 


Cut from*magazine advertisements automobiles [in {the 
action of racing. These may be found in advertisements 
of tire concerns. Draw a race course on the board. Num- 
ber the autos. Paste autos one ahead of the other, or 
together, at the same starting point. Write a list of 
combinations on the board, or use flash cards. Two or 
three children may be tested at the same time. Those 
failing have tire troublefand miss a turn. Write winner’s 
names on the board. 
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Over the Top 


Draw a picture of a trench, as shown. Divide ‘the 
class into two patrols. Those failing to climb up ladder 
by giving concrete answers to combinations, are sent to the 
hospital as slightly wounded, wounded, or severely wounded. 
The degree of wounds is shown by different, colored chalk 
when writing initials of those failing. Thosexthat g° 


“over the top” have their initials written Yon “side’ -f 


the trench or given some other honor. 
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Hobby Horse Race 


The cut-outs are found in the advertisements for this 
plaything. I use the advertisement that illustrates a boy 
and girl racing. Draw the race course and paste cut-outs 
in the position desired. 


Playing Teacher 


Write a list of combinations on the board. The teacher 
points to numbers in order and then “skipping” about. 
If the child, being tested, does not fail, then he becomes 
the teacher and chooses his pupil and so on. 


We try to teach the children to be kind to animals. 
If children must be given shot guns, let us show them that 
shooting at a target is better fun because no one is killed. 

Draw a picture of a target. 





For the weapon, find a picture of a shot un amon ¢ the 
advertisements. Paste cut-out on a piece of cardboard and 


Seasonal Problems for Grade Four 


cut around it. When the child sa 
shoots (in make believe). If he fails to give the correct 
answer, then we say his shot went astray. The boys like 
this game. The girls like to use a ball or bean bag, and try 
to hit the right circle when they give the answers. 
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the combinations, he 


See How Strong You Are! 


If the child can say all the numbers, he hits the bell. 
Every time the child says an equation, he hits the cross 
with the pointer which he has in his hand. Of course 
every time he strikes the spot where the cross is, the black 
block in the center “rises higher and higher.” 


Over the line first 








Girl is the winner. 
S+4 6+4 Y4t3 2 
Boy 





Playing Poison 
Children try to cross the brook by stepping on “stones” 


and giving the correct answer of combination on each stone. 
Those failing are “poisoned.” 


Reading the Message 


Cut a pattern of a carrier pigeon in motion of flying. 
Then trace around pattern on the board. Trace several 
birds. On each attach a message in form of a combination. 
The children read the messages by giving correct answer 
to each combination. 


Ill 


Bertha Toelle 


_A Thanksgiving Dinner 


7 H, Alice! I have just received a letter from Grand- 
ma, saying that she will spend Thanksgiving Day 
with us.” 

“Well, Mother, isn’t that just lovely? Let’s give her a 
little Thanksgiving party while she is here. I will help 
you prepare the dinner and decorate the dining-room. 
Harry and Dick can gather some autumn leaves, and we 
will make them into garlands and hang them across the 
room. Our lovely chrysanthemums will be in bloom by 
that time, and we can use them for a center-piece. At the 
base of the vase we can bank plenty of fruit.” 

“To-morrow is market day and I think we had better 
decide what we are going to have for the dinner. First 
and most important is the turkey. We need not worry 
about the turkey, as Father has bought a live one, weighing 
15 pounds, for $7.50. In market they are selling for .$53 
a pound. How much money did we save? Dressed 
turkeys sell for $.64 a pound. If our turkey loses 3 lbs. 
in dressing, what would it cost dressed? We will stuff our 
turkey with oyster dressing, so we shall need 14 pints of 
oysters. If they cost $1.50 a gallon, what must we pay 
for them? 

“Sugar is so scarce this year that I think we had better 
do without cranberries.” 


“Oh, no, Mother! A turkey dinner would not be ' 


complete without cranberries. If we buy a quart of them 
at $.10 a pint, and a pound of sugar at $.25 a pound, what 
would the cranberry sauce cost?” 

“We shall need + peck of white potatoes at $2.50 a bushel, 
and the same amount of sweet potatoes at $3.00 a bushel. 
What shall we have to spend for potatoes?” 


“Alice, which would you rather have, canned corn or 
peas? ”) 

“Well, Mother, you remember we have a case of corn, 
which Father bought at the Army Food sales. There were 
24 cans in it, and it cost $2.75. What did 2 cans of corn 
cost? If we bought it at the store, we would have to pay 
$.24 a can. At that rate, what would we have to pay for 
a case of corn at the grocer’s?” 

“ As long as we did not have to buy the corn, I think we 
can have another vegetable in addition. Let us have some 
creamed asparagus, as that is delicious. It costs only $.40 
a can.” 

“Don’t forget we shall need a relish, so we had better 
buy some celeryand olives. Celery is $.15 a bunch and 
olives are $.40 a quart. What will 2 bunches of celery and 
a pint of olives cost?” 

“What shall we have for dessert? A Thanksgiving 
dinner seems incomplete without pumpkin and mince pie. 
Let us estimate how much a pumpkin pie would cost. A 
small pumpkin will cost $.25; a pint of milk, at $.18 a 
quart; 4 eggs, at $.66 a dozen; 4 lb. of sugar, at $.24 a lb. 
How much would we save, if we bought a pie for $.40, 
instead of making one?” 

“For the mince pie we shall need a pound of mincesmeat 


\ at $.40 a pound. How much more would the home-made 


oe pie cost than the mince pie?” 

“We must not forget to buy some fruit for our centre- 
piece. We can use 1 dozen —— at $.60 a dozen, 
1 dozen apples, at $.60 a dozen; 1 dozen bananas, at $.45 
a dozen; 2 lbs. of malaga grapes, at $.30 a lb. How much 


- will our fruit cost?” 


(Continued om page 601) 
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Daily Helps and Suggestions for the First 


Monday Tell a story for reproduction. Talk about it. 

Tuesday Reproduce above story. Let some child begin 
the story and another finish it. If the story is very long, it 
may be told by several pupils. 

Wednesday Prepare to dramatize the above story. 
What shall we do? 

Thursday Dramatize above story. 

Friday Repeat above. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Language game for teaching the correct use 
of “I” when used with another name, as “Mary and I.” 
Let one half of the pupils select partners. Let each 
couple go to some part of the room and consult as to where 
they shall play they are. The teacher then claps her 
hands to call the school to attention. 
Teacher Mary, where have you been? 
Mary Helen and I were up town. 
Teacher What did you do up town? 
Mary Helen and I bought a new dress. 
Teacher John, where were you? 
’ John James and I were in the woods. 
Teacher What did you do in the woods? 
John James and I were gathering nuts. 
Tuesday What is a capital letter? 
Take your readers and turn to the first story. Do you 
see any capitals? 
Where are they? 
Develop the idea that words at the beginning of 
sentences begin with capital letters. 
Wednesday Repeat Monday’s game. 
Thursday How does a sentence begin? Let us look in 
our readers again. 
Do you see a capital not at the beginning of a sentence? 
How many can you find in the first story? 
What kind of words are ma 4 
How do you suppose you would begin your own name? 
Friday Capitals continued. 
How do we begin the days of the week? The months? 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Poem, “How the Leaves Came Down,” by 
Susan Coolidge. Tell or read it to the children. Talk 
about it one stanza at at ime. 

Tuesday Let us learn the first stanza. 

Wednesday Memorize the second stanza. 

Thursday Memorize the third stanza. Review the 
other two. 

Friday Review lessons on capitals. 


FourtH WEEK 

Monday Tell a story for reproduction. Talk about 
each character. 

Tuesday Reproduce’above story. 

Wednesday Dramatize above story. ; 

Thursday Repeat language game for teaching the correct 
use of “I” when used with another name. 


Friday Dramatize a story. 


History and Geography 


Monday Now that cold weather is coming how must we 
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Four Grades III 
Effie L. Bean 
Principal, Kosciusko School, Winona, Minn., 
November . 
TRStT WEEK 
FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 
Language dress? 
First WEEK 


What kind of clothing do we wear in winter? 
Name as many articles as you can that are made"of 
wool? 
Where does wool come from? 
Tuesday A study of sheep raising. 
Wednesday Continue above. Sheep shearing. 
Thursday Preparation of wool for market. 
Friday How was the wool prepared for use in early days? 
Have you ever seen a spinning wheel? 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday In connection with the study of spinning, tell 
the story of Arachne and the goddess Athena. 

Tuesday Describe a woolen mill. If at all possible, a 
visit to such a mill is most valuable. If such a trip is 
impractical, pictures followed by graphic descriptions can 
be made exceedingly interesting.* 

Wednesday Continue the study of a woolen factory. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Complete study of wool. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Begin a detailed study of the grocer. 
Describe the interior of a grocery store. 
Does the grocer have anything in his store which is not 
for sale? (Counters, shelves, scales, etc.) 
Tuesday Does he need any help? 
What does the delivery boy do? 
How can he find the people whose goods he is to deliver? 
If the grocer has a large business, can he wait upon all 
the people himself? Who helps him? 
Wednesday Why is a bookkeeper necessary? 
Do all people pay cash when buying goods? Why not? 
Which kind of customer does the grocer like best? Why? 
Thursday Of what use is a telephone to a grocer? 
Where does the grocer get his goods? 
What does “retail” mean? Wholesale? 
Friday In what ways are the farmer and grocer inter- 
dependent? 
Spend this entire week upon the study of the harvest, 
which culminates in Thanksgiving. 


Nature Study 
First WEEK 

Monday The Squirrel. 

Have you ever seen a squirrel? When? Where? 

What color was it? What was it doing? Describe it. 
Tuesday What does a squirrel eat? 

Where does he obtain his food in winter? 

What kind of a home has he? 

Is the squirrel of any use to us? 

Wednesday Makeaseed collection. Ask pupils to bring 
to school seeds of every description: those which are used 
for food, those which are weeds, etc. Sort these seeds as 
to kind and use. 

Thursday Continue above. Mount these seeds (in 
bottles) on large cardboard sheets. 


*See “Stories of Industry,” Vol. II. EducationalPublishing Com- 
pany, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Friday General discussion of seeds. Study their ap- 
pearance and use. 
Which kinds should be cultivated? 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Have you seen any bluebirds or robins lately? 
Where have they gone? Why? 
Will they come back? When? 
Where are the bees and butterflies? 
Tuesday Who has come to destroy our gardens? 
Who comes in the night and makes pictures on our 
windows? 
Tell some of the things Jack Frost does. 
What effect does frost have on vegetables, water pipes, 
your hands, feet and faces? 
Wednesday Memorize a poem about Jack Frost. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Complete poem. 


TurrD, WEEK 
Monday Preparation for winter. 

How do the birds get ready? (Migrate south.) 

How do the animals get ready? (Put on heavier coats, 
store food, go to sleep in caves, etc.) 

How do plants get ready? (Leaves fall, seeds ripen, 
buds form on trees, etc.) 

Tuesday How do people prepare for winter? 

(Store food and fuel, put on storm doors and windows, 
bank cellars, rake yards, cover flowers, don warmer 
clothing, etc.) 

Wednesday Study of cabbage. 

Bring one to school for observation, one with a root, 
if possible. 

What part of the plant do we eat? 

Does it grow, above or below ground? 

Of what does the edible part consist? (Leaves) 

Thursday When is cabbage planted? 

What must we look out for? (Cabbage worms) 

What brings the cabbage moths and worms? (The 
white butterfly deposits the eggs on the cabbage.) 

What kind of a root has a cabbage? 

When is cabbage ready to be eaten? 

Friday Do you have cabbage to eat during the winter? 

Where do you get it? 

Tell of the different ways in which cabbage may be 
prepared for the table. 


- FourtH WEEK 


Monday Study of the pumpkin. 
Bring one to school. Describe its outer appearance. 
How does it grow? 
Is it a fruit or a vegetable? 
Let us cut our pumpkin. Of what does the center 
consist? 
How are the seeds arranged? 
Tuesday Open one of the seeds. Note the tough outer 


Which part of the pumpkin do we eat? 
What must be done before it is ready to eat? 
How is pumpkin usually prepared? : 
Do you like pumpkin pie? Does it look like apple pie? 
When is iving? 
Name some things you should like for your Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

Wednesday ‘Turkey. 
Have you ever seen a live one? Where? 
Show the pupils large, distinct pictures of the turkey. 
Note head and neck, long tail and strong wings. 
Are the feathers the same on all parts of the turkey? 
Where does he like to roost? 
Does the turkey wander far from home? 

Thursday Why do turkeys need strong wings and long 


egs? 
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What do turkeys eat? 

Do they lay eggs? 

Why do people raise turkeys? Are turkeys hard to 

raise? 

Shall you have a turkey for Thanksgiving? 
Friday Thanksgiving dinner guessing game. 

I am a part of a Thanksgiving dinner. 

I am round. 

I once grew on a vine. 

I was baked in an oven. 

Everybody likes me. 

What am I? (Pumpkin pie) 


Arithmetic 
First WEEK 


Monday Count by 2’s to 14. 

Count backwards by 2’s from 14 to 2. 
Tuesday Practice writing figure 5. 

Review others. 
Wednesday Count by 3’s to 12. Individual work. 
Thursday Recognition of figure 6. Review others. 
Friday Review lesson on the pint, quart and gallon. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Begin simple combinations such as 1+ 1, 
2+1, 2+2, 3+1, 3+2, 2+3, 1+2, etc. Let each 
child§begin making a number booklet showing these com- 
binations by means of small pictures, seals or paper cuttings 
or drawings. Let the booklet contain abiout 12 pages. 
Tuesday Teach names of the following symbols, 


Wednesday Arrange on page 1 of the booklet the follow- 
ing combinations: 


+444 
4 — i et he 


whe 


Instead of figures use pictur 


,as 1 flag + 1 flag = 2 flags. 
Thursday On page 3 arran 


as 
e the following combinations: 


bb 
ae 


Sunni 


Friday On page 3 arrange the following combinations: 


wHhNwwWd F DAI SD LS 


Hw bo GW bo bo 
+4444 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Recognition of figure 7. Practice writing 7’s 
on the blackboard. 
Tuesday Count by 4’s to 12. 
Review counting by 3’s to 12. 
Wednesday Recognition and writing of figure 8. 
Thursday Review counting by 3’s and 4’s. 
Friday Continue work on number booklets. 
These may be as simple or as elaborate as the teacher 
wishes. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday Count by 3’s from 12 to 3. Individual work. 
Tuesday Count by 4’s from 12 to 4. Individual work. 
Wednesday Recognition and writing of figure 9. 
Thursday Have figures from 0 to 9 inclusive, in both 
script and print, on cards. Have several of each. P' > 
around the room. 
John, bring me all the 2’s. 
Helen, see if you can find all the 8’s, etc. 
Friday Continue above figure recognition drill. 
(Continued on page 586) 
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When the wind is cross on a winter’s day 
And he blusters all down the street, 
The leaves go scampering out of his way 
Like pittery, pattery feet. 
Pittery, pattery, rustle, they go! 
And the old wind follows “Ho o! Ho Ho!” 


He comes and thumps on the nursery pane, 
And he shouts ‘‘You must let me in!” 
He’s much more fierce than the wettest rain, 
And the glass is most terribly thin! 
“Shivery, shivery, shake!” laughs he 
Bang, mang! Bang, bang! Bang, bang! That’s 
me! 
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Wind 


But whenever he comes and I’m tucked in bed 
And the dark is as dark can be, 

He cries in the chimney and in my head 
Like the cries of the ships at sea; 

And it isn’t the window that shivery shakes, 

But me at the horrible tales he makes. 









For all the bedroom is angry waves, 
And the big ships sink and die, 
And under the bed is the coral caves 
Where the poor dead sailors lie. 
Oh! whenever the wind talks to you at night, 
Just cover your head with the clothes quite 
tight. 
—‘Nursery Lays of Nursery Days,” by M. Nightingale 


Two Story Stand-Ups 


Ruth Ash 


Little Jack Horner and Jack-be-Nimble 


These are two of the most popular of the Mother Goose 
hmes and they lend themselves exceedingly well to 
ustration and dramatization. These patterns can be used 
either for poster pictures or for stand-up toys, which are 
reversible. When the various parts are assembled, they 
are splendid patterns for the wooden toys. 


Directions for Making 


" The pieces are outlined and cut from colored construction 
paper or from white paper and then colored with crayola 
or watercolor. It is well to make the bodies from a heavier 
paper, or tag, as they are then more durable, though 
some qualities may be too heavy for a child to cut. 

The bodies are light tan; Jack-be-nimble’s suit is blue 
and Jack Horner’s is gray; the pie pan dark gray and the 


pie tan. The stool is of brown, made on the sixteen squard 
fold as the diagram shows, folding on dotted lines ane 
cutting on heavy lines. The square to be used should be 
eight inches, thus making a stool two inches high. The 
corner squares are lapped on top of each other under the 
middle square and pasted, then cut the legs. 

To make the figures the paper is folded double and the 
dotted line of the pattern placed on the folded edge, that 
both sides may be cut at once. Paste the bodies together 
about halfway down. Bend the laps on the feet of Jack- 
be-nimble inward, lap on top of each other and mount on 
cardboard about two and a half inches square. Then put 
on the clothes. The laps on the legs of Jack Horner are 
bent inward and lapped and pasted to the stool. The pie 
is placed between his two hands and covering the elbow 
on both sides. 
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Ideas to Try 


Number Games 
Mary Campbell 


HEN interest lags from much formal drill in review 
work, as it is most likely to do during the first 
months of school in the fall, we take a few minutes 

for a number game, which always creates new interest and 
stimulates good class spirit. As a special treat, we have a 
free play period of thirty minutes on Friday afternoon, 
when the children are allowed to choose their favorite 
games. The following are ones liked by second grade. 


Hull Gull, Odd or Even 


This game is to be played as a drill game, after odd and 
even numbers have been presented in the usual way and 
are thoroughly understood. Ten to twelve beans are given 
to each child. Two rows face each other across the aisle. 
The first child puts any number of beans in his right hand, 
closes it, holds it out to his neighbor across the aisle and 
says, “Hull Gull, Odd or Even?” Child number two 
guesses. If he guesses correctly, he takes all the beans 
in number one’s right hand. If his guess is incorrect, he 
must pay one to make the guess correct. For example: 

First child (holding beans) Hull Gull, Odd or Even?” 

Second child Even. 

First Ihave five; give me one to make it even. 

To be of value the work must be quick, with no hesitation 
as to the number. 


Whirl the Arrow 

This game may be used as a drill for quick work for sums, 
difference, multiplication or division. 

Material required is a set of cards, 3” x 5’, each with a 
number ranging from 1 to 12. Also a circle with numbers 
around the edge, with a hand or arrow to whirl from the 
center. The cards may be made from tablet backs, using 
large calendar numbers for the figures, while the circle is an 
ordinary piece of cardboard about 15” across. The arrow 
may be made by boring a hole to a narrow ruler and fasten- 
ing to the center of the circle with a rivet. 


DrecTions ror Prayinc A captain for each side is 
chosen and he chooses a given number for his side (as 
many as he can get about the table conveniently). 

Sometimes boys are pitted against girls, sometimes one 
row against another row. Each child is given one of the 
3x5 cards. The leader whirls the arrow and it stops, 
say at 5. He then quickly adds 5 to his number and gives 
the sum. The leader on the opposite side has a turn, and 
so on, each side playing alternately for any given time. 

If any child calls the wrong answer, it scores a point 
against his side, the aim, of course, being to have no 
adverse score. Larger numbers are given out upon the 
small cards for subtraction, and the number on the dial 
taken away from the one held. In multiplication any 
number being drilled upon may be given. 

This has been found to be a very valuable as well as a 
very interesting game, and is a most excellent one for the 
free play period. 


Number Spin 

For this game we use a square of cardboard, 16x 16, 
and a large washer or other round piece of metal. The 
cardboard is divided into four inch squares, each square 
having a large figure in its center. The numbers are from 
2 to 12 (with the more difficult ones repeated). Sides are 
chosen, with a leader for each side. The teacher gives a 
number to start. Say we are working on sums using 2 
then she will select 2 as our number. Each child in turn 


spins the washer by holding it lightly between the thumb 
and first finger of the left hand and giving it a quick turn 
with the right. As soon as it falls on a number, he must 
call the sum of that number and the given number, 2. 
For example, if it falls on 12, he must at once say,Four 
teen,” or “Two, twelve, fourteen.” The score is kept as- 
in the game of “Spin the Arrow.” This also lends itself 
well to differences and multiplication. 


Domino Game 

This game is especially good in the free play period so 
popular in many schools. 

To play, each child is given eight (or any desired number) 
of domino cards cut in halves. 

Two sit ata desk. The little cards are turned face down 
on the desk. The first child begins by placing his top card 
face up and saying its name. The second child names the 
first card, turns his own, places it on top of the other and 
says the sum. For eaxmple, John turns a five, says, 
“Five.” Mary says “Five,” turns a three and says, 
“Three, eight.” If Mary makes a mistake in giving her 
answer, she must keep that one to try again and John will 
dispose of his cards first, which is the object of the game. 
The play continues in this way till a given signal, when a 
change of partners is made, creating new interest. 


Educative Seat Work 


Florence A. Powell 


_ Cut a number of pictures and titles separately. Enclose 
in an envelope, upon which is pasted a sample set. Match 
picture and title — title must be placed over picture. 


HELPING MOTHER 
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“Color Movies” 
Elizabeth Barnhart 


The children are always enthusiastic over “color movies,” 
as we callthem. Besides teaching the names of the colors, 
the making of the “screen” and “film” gives several 
valuable drawing lessons. 

First the children learn how to draw circles, by marking 
a strip of paper with dots four inches apart, putting a pin 
through one dot and a pencil point through the other, and 
with the pin end for the center describing a circle on white 
drawing paper. Then cut the circle out and fold it through 
the middle three times, making eight “reels” for their film. 
With small children I give this much in one lesson, using 
print paper so that each child can have all the paper he 
needs to get a true circle with no ragged edges. Before 
the next drawing period, at least one seat period, and more 
if necessary, is devoted to making circles, cutting and 
folding them. The good ones made in practice time are 
saved for practicing the color work. I tell the children 
how many, many pictures have to be taken for each “ movie” 
and how often the same picture has to be taken over and 
over before it looks just right, and what long days of work 
their actor friends put in, and they take real pleasure in 
making and coloring their “screens” as many times as are 
needed before perfect work is obtained. When the children 
can make, cut and fold good circles, each child makes one 
from good white drawing paper. These I collect and save 
until the color work is good enough to put on them. 

The next drawing lesson we devote to learning to put 
even washes of the six colors and black and brown, one 
color on each segment of the circle. We start with red, 
then orange, yellow, green, blue, violet, black and brown. 
I include the pe two in order to give the children a chance 
to learn to read those words as well as the other color words. 
On the back of each segment, the name of the color is 
written. During this period I write the color words in a 
row on the board and call on the children to tell which color 
to put in the square I draw beside each word. This is left 
on the board until the next seat period for reference. 


For the next practice work, I make several circles on the 
board, writing the color words in different places on the 
segments, and ask the children to color their practice 
circles the way the words tell them. I tell them how the 
pictures for a “movie” are taken, not in their order in the 
story, but all the pictures in one place at the same time; 
and then how they have to be cut apart and pasted in their 
orderin thestory. All this as preface to the next occupation 
of cutting the segments of these “mixed-up” pictures apart 
and laying them in the right order. At the end of this 
lesson, each child is given an envelope in which to put his 
segments and we save them for seat work whenever a drill 
on color seems advisable. 

During the last drawing lesson, each child makes a nine- 
inch circle from gray construction paper, lays one ef the 
perfectly cut segments on it, so that the point touches the 
pinhole at the center, and traces around it. I allow them 
to work in pairs at this, one child holding the segment in 
place and the other tracing, as few small children can hold 
such a small pattern and trace around it at the same time. 
Then a hole is punched through the segment and the line 
is cut nearly all around. Then with a paper fastener to 
hold the colored circles back of the gray “screens” and a 
heavy paper tab pasted to the back of the “reel,” extending 
out an inch or so, and used by the children in turning the 
circle around, so as to show the “pictures” through the 
opening in the gray paper, the “movie show” is ready to 
take home for the edification of the family, and often to the 
benefit of younger children, who enjoy attending the movie 
and calling off the names of the pictures, as much as the 
“show men” enjoy running their film. 


Health Song 


F. M. C. W. 
Tune: “Oats, Peas, Beans, and Barley Grow” 
We wash our face and comb our hair, 
Clean our teeth and nails with care, 
Polish our shoes and change our dress, 
And give our mother a little caress. 
Then off to school we trip, tra la, 
We skip and skip, tra la, tra la. 





Play our games and lessons learn, 
Then home again we backward turn, 
Tra la la la, la, la, la, la, 

Tra la la la, la, la la la, 

Play our games and lessons learn, 
Tra la la la, la la la la. 


At the words “Tra la la la,” etc., the children may skip 
in a circle or out of the room on their way home. 
Any suitable motions may be introduced by the teacher. 





Spelling Device 
Fay La Vere Enloe 


The following is a little plan which I use to make my 
pupils realize the value of their daily recitation in connection 
with their monthly spelling grade. 

In a small record book I keep the name of each pupil, 
followed by his spelling record. Every time a child misses 
a word a vertical mark is made after hisname. Every time 
he turns some one down, a circle is placed to his credit. 

The child understands that every time he misses a word, 
it takes two off his final grade, but he also knows that 
every time he turns some one down, it adds one to his final 
grade, so that if he misses a word, he must turn two people 
down if he keeps his grade from falling. 

When the child sees how much depends on his daily 
recitation, you will notice that he at once takes more 
interest in his daily spelling lessons. 
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Through Grade Two in Hand-Work _ II 


Bess Dixon 


OW a bright, attractive blackboard poster was planned. 
Before our Pilgrims started to Holland we learned 
many interesting things about the country. After 

hearing “The Dutch Twins,” by Lucy Fitch Perkins, and 
reading “‘ Ned and Nan in Holland,” by Olmstead and Grant, 
we felt as if we had actually visited that country. Then 
we planned our blackboard poster. 

We showed one Holland home with its surroundings. 
Green chalk made the grass, dark blue chalk made the sky 
and canal. Out of tablet paper a Holland house was cut 
and then colored red The windmill and tree trunks were 
colored red also, as “Ned and Nan” told us that the wind- 
mills and tree trunks were painted the same color as the 
house. 

Wooden shoes were in evidence. There were tulips in 
shoe flower pots, shoes hanging on forked sticks to dry, 
and shoe boats on the canals. 

Other things were in and near the canal Ducks swam 
in it and waddled along its banks. The much petted 
storks stood on one foot in the canal or hunted eels in its 
depths. 

Hollanders, themselves, were not forgotten. “Ned and 
Nan” were watching their ducks, the father was going to 
his windmill, and the mother stood near the house. A 
typical Holland milk wagon was passing. 

You should have heard the lectures given. 
bodied ideas concerning: 


They em- 


I The Hollanders 
1 Dress 
2 Occupations 
3 Amusements 
II Holland Houses 
1 Inside 
2 Outside 
III Windmills 
1 Uses 
IV Shoes 
1 Kinds 
2 Uses 
V_ Animals 
VI Milk wagons 
1 How decorated 
2 How drawn 
3 Type of milk cans 


Reading was correlated with this hand-work also. The 
children liked to play that they were receiving telegrams. 
These telegrams pertained to their posters. A telegram was 
sent to each child and that child did as the telegram said. 
Examples: Georgia, find a windmill. Sadie, spell the name 
of the flowers in the wooden shoe flower pots. Theodore, 
write the name of the place where we see the shoe boats, 
the storks and the ducks. Margaret, draw a weather- 
vane. Pauline, find a Holland story in one of our readers. 
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How quickly these things were done! How eager they 
were to be good readers, so that they could receive and 
interpret the telegrams quickly! 

Then came the Pilgrims’ reasons for leaving Holland and 
coming to America. “Mary of Plymouth,” by Otis, was 
extremely interesting and gave us many ideas for our next 
poster. We depict 1 the Pilgrims in America. 

To the left, about a foot of space colored blue allowed us 
to portray a suggestion of the ocean, with Plymouth Rock 
on its coast and the Mayflower anchored near. On the rest 
of the blackboard length, white chalk was used, to show 
the snow-covered ground and the gray sky. Log houses 
were cut and pasted in a row, close to the ocean. A dense 
forest formed the background. Away back in this forest 
were the wigwams and Indians. 

A touch of color was given this poster also. The wig- 
wams were colored light brown and, in many cases, the 
children designated the tribe by making a picture on the 
wigwam. The Indians’ faces were copper colored. Their 
suits and their head-dress feathers were colored also. The 
tree trunks were dark brown; the bare branches a lighter 
brown. The log houses were light brown and Plymouth 
Rock was light brown ,with 1620 printed on it in dark brown. 
The hulk of the Mayflower was gray, with Mayflower 
printed on it in black. Thus, two more blackboard posters 
found a place in our schoolroom. 

There was more paper cutting connected with this 
month’s work. We had a table of things made by Pil- 
grims. We hung a large, white poster above this table. 
On this poster, in letters cut from black paper, appeared 
the name of our display: 


THINGS MADE BY PILGRIMS 


Then slips one-half by one and one-half inches were cut, 
and the names of things on display were written on them. 
Each slip was then pasted or pinned to the thing designated, 
viz.: 

Quilt square 
Home-made soap 
Pine-knot candle 
Butter paddle 
Clam-shell spoon 
Goose-quill pen 
Gourd dipper, etc. 


Down to the present day the last paper cutting correla- 
tions were brought. Colored pictures were cut from cata- 
logues and magazine advertisements. Both of these posters 
were number correlations. The dinner, planned for four, 
was based on actual prices in our city last November. As 
we had to buy carefully, just enough of each type of food 
was prepared for that dinner. There must be no waste. 

The poem, “Over the River and Through the Wood,” 
suggested a “To Grandmother’s House”’ poster. 
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How to Economize Time in the Schoolroom 


Theo Markworth 
Principal, Lutheran School, Des Plgines, Ill. 


N the days of the “Little red schoolhouse,” the curricu- 
lum consisted mainly of the three R’s, History and Geog- 
raphy. The teachers during that period could devote 

considerable time to drills in these branches. Since then, 
times. have changed, and with this change has come an 
enlarged course of study. The natural consequence is that 
the teachers of to-day must gauge their time, in order to 
attain the required standard. 


Promptness 


In order to economize time in the schoolroom, it is 
imperative that the school day begin and end promptly. 
In order to accomplish this, an instructress ought to be 
in her classroom at least fifteen to thirty minutes before 
school begins. All pupils, upon their arrival, should be 
obliged to take their respective places, to arrange their 
books, to review their studies, etc. If this be done, the 
teacher at the stroke of nine in the morning, or whenever 
the session begins, will be able to get a “flying start,” so 
to speak. There will be no need of waiting for pupils to 
file into the room with their wonted noise and commotion . 


Preparation 


The teacher should also have the subject-matter to be 
taught well organized. This, of course, will require prep- 
aration, and that, probably, preparation at home. She 
must equip herself with the necessary knowledge, so that 
she.can impart it without hesitation to her class. Were 
she to use her text-book constantly, her recitations would 
prove to be uninteresting. The pupils might become 
restless and, in time, unruly. To re-adjust the discipline 
would entail the loss of valuable minutes. 


Record Books 


Another‘feature that should not be overlooked in econo- 
mizing time is the daily record book. Even if it is only 
used to note down the numbers of the pages and lessons 
to be heard for the next day, it is indeed a time-saver. 
Think of the delay resulting from a teacher’s asking her 
pupils: “Children, where shall we find our lesson for to- 
day?” A friendly argument might arise among the pupils 
as to the exact number of the page and lesson. 


Distinct Answers by Pupils 


The question-and-answer method is used a great deal in 
our schools. If we do not insist upon the children’s giving 
their answers distinctly, we shall be tempted to repeat them 
for the benefit of the other pupils. A habit thus formed is 
hard to be got rid of; but we must overcome it, otherwise 
more valuable minutes will be gone. In this category also 
belong the ejaculations that many teachers employ when 
expressing their pleasure or displeasure with answers given, 
as, for instance: Good!— Not right! — Correct! etc. 
They, too, are thieves of precious time. 


Self-control 


Every now and then will occur something in a schoolroom 
which will require a rebuke or an admonition. Let us be 
on our guard lest these so-called “scoldings” take the 
dimensions of a sermon, and probably extend into a 
“fourthly” or “fifthly.” Do as little of this during the 
actual school-time as possible. Rather call the culprit to 
your desk during the recess periods or after school, and have 
a heart-to-heart talk with him. This may accomplish 
more than an open rebuke before the class — and you have 
economized time. Do not enter into a lengthy discussion 
of a breach of discipline with your culprits; but if a pupil 


a 


has a just complaint to make about an apparent injustice 
hear it some other time. 


Distribution of Books, etc. 

Books, papers, etc., that must be distributed during a 
recitation should be given out, if possible, during the 
preceding recess period, so as to save time during the actual 
recitation period. This also holds true when tests are to 
be given. Whenever possible, the test-questions should 
be written upon the blackboard before school-time. A 
convenient map may be drawn over them. When the 
time for the test arrives, the map may be raised — presto! — 
time saved! 


Separating Essentials from Non-essentials 

A teacher who adheres too closely to her text-books, and 
who has not the skill of separating essentials from non- 
essentials, also is in danger of losing precious time. It may 
happen that she will spend more time on the non-essentials 
than upon the essentials. To be able to select the most 
important points, necessarily pre-supposes that the teacher 
be conversant with them. She can read the lessons to be 
taught and underline the main facts. She can even ask 
her pupils to do the same, and thus give them an opportunity 
to delve immediately into the important facts, and thus 
also save time. 


Judicious Hearing of Memory Gems 
We Lutheran teachers demand our pupils to memorize 
Bible verses, hymn stanzas, the chief parts of our catechism, 
etc. Our object is, not only to sharpen the pupils’ wits, 
but also to give them memory treasures “that fail not, 
where no thief approacheth, neither moth corrupteth.” 
Now it is usual to assure ourselves that each individual 
child has studied his part. This, however, does not neces- 
sitate that each one of them must recite the complete part 

to be learned. It would be waste of time to do so. 


Economy of Time Imperative 

Those of us who were fortunate enough to have had 
charge of a country school, with its six to eight grades, 
have had a good opportunity to learn to economize time, 
We were compelled to “throw together” grades in order to 
reach our goal. Now let us not delay in effecting changes 
that will gain for us precious minutes in our classes. Pro- 
crastination, you know, also is a thief of time. Let us re- 
adjust ourselves, so that we may get the greatest possiblo 
benefit out of our school time. Minutes lost cannot be 
regained. 





Children’s Stories 


(Continued from page 563) 

Sometimes men of affairs of our own day like the late 
Andrew Carnegie, put into the form of proverbs the guiding 
maxims of their lives. The following list of proverbs may 
give a suggestion of a “Child’s Book of Proverbs.” __ 

Proverbs may be classed under heads, relation to duties, 
virtues, etc. They must be brief, pithy, and significant. 
They are useful as pegs in the memory to which long 
chains of moral reflections may be attached. They serve 
as guide-posts to duty and give clear directions at critical 
moments. They act as first principles of conduct which 
may always be applied to moral divisions. And it must 
be remembered that he who repeats the words of another 
puts himself into{the character off{that other for the time 
being. 
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Supplementary Reading and Language Lessons 
How Saburo San Found the Royal Flower of Japan 


Nell Hampton Dick 
(A True Fairy Story) 


NCE upon a time, many, many years ago, just outside 
the city of Tokio, there lived a poor man by the name 
of Osaka San. He worked each day gathering bamboo 

for the workmen who were building houses, or in doing any 
odd job that he could find, in order to earn his daily bread. 

He and his wife and five little children lived in a bamboo 
house just at the outskirts of a bamboo forest. Very, very 
often they went hungry, many times having nothing to 
eat but a small portion of rice, the seeds of the bamboo, 
or a dry crust of bread. As Osaka San grew older it became 
harder to secure work, and as he was a kind and loving 
father, his heart was filled with sadness as he saw his 
family suffering for food and clothing. 

Saburo San, his oldest child, was now ten years old, and 
his childish face was sober and growing sad, too, as he saw 
his father and mother worn and sad from hard work and 
poverty. He, too, worked and gathered wood to sell. 

One day in November he had been working alone, 
gathering wood and tying it in bales for to-morrow’s sales. 
He grew tired and lay down to rest on.a moss-covered bank 
where the purple asters, the ox-eye daisies and the corn- 
marigolds were blooming. 

He looked up at the flowers as they nodded and swayed 
in the breezes and touched them with his little brown hands. 
He loved the flowers and the birds — they were his play- 
mates. Suddenly a voice clear and sweet said, “Saburo 
San, why are you so sad? Why don’t you fly kites and 
play as other little boys do?” 

To his surprise, he saw perched on the top of one of the 
purple asters, a tiny figure, not over six inches tall, dressed 
in a shimmering robe of silver and gold, wearing a crown 
aw with gems, and carrying in her tiny hand a silver 
wand. 

“Why, dear fairy,” said Saburo, rubbing his eyes to be 
sure he wasn’t dreaming, “dear fairy, how can I be merry 
and play when I see my poor father and mother so sad, and 
my little brothers and sisters going hungry? I do all I can 
to help them, but each day times grow harder and food and 
clothing more scarce. Who are you, dear fairy, that you 
ask me this?” 

The fairy swung from the purple aster to a corn-marigold 
nearer Saburo, and her face seemed to grow more beautiful 
as she said, “Saburo, I am the Flower Fairy and this mossy 
bank is my throne. I have the power to bring happiness 
to any of the friends of the flowers. I have been watching 
you, Saburo — I know how kind and tender your heart is. 
I know how you work and help your father and mother, 
and help care for your little brothers and sisters. I know 
that you love my subjects, the flowers, for I have watched 
you care for them and guard them. For all this I have a 
blessing for you, Saburo. You shall be the guardian and 
take to the Emperor the flower that shall become the royal 
flower of Japan.” 

Then the Flower Fairy touched the blossoms of the 
purple asters, the ox-eye daisies and the corn-marigold with 
her wand, and the petals began to enlarge and unfold until 
each blossom became a large, globe-like, feathery ball. 

For a moment Saburo stood speechless at their wonderful 
beauty, then he clasped his hands, exclaiming, “Oh, good 
fairy, how beautiful! how beautiful!” 

“Gather them,” said the Flower Fairy, “and take them 
to the Emperor.” 

Saburo reached out his hands to gather the wonderful 





flowers, but he suddenly dropped them, saying, “Dear 
Fairy, I don’t want to spoil the beautiful flowers — let 
them stay here forever — they are so beautiful!” 

“Gather them,” the Fairy commanded. “I have the 
power to call forth more.” 

So Saburo gathered them until his arms were full. Then 
the Fairy said, ‘‘Take them to your father and tell him to 
go with you to the Emperor.” 

“But, dear Fairy,” began Saburo — but there were only 
the purple asters, the ox-eye daisies and the corn-marigolds 
nodding in the breezes. 

Saburo hastened home with the wonderful flowers. He 
found his father weary and sad, for he had received but a 
bare sen for all his wood that day. He looked up with 
astonishment as Saburo stood before him. He had seen 
many beautiful flowers, but never before had he seen any 
so beautiful as these. Then Saburo told him of the Fairy 
and all that had taken place. “Come,” he said, “come 
with me, father, and we will go to the Emperor — these 
flowers are for him.” 

They soon reached the Emperor’s palace and Saburo 
asked if he might see the Emperor. At first the high officials 
refused to admit him, but when they noticed the gift he 
carried, they knew that the Emperor had often wished for 
some flower that was beautiful enough to be the royal 
flower of his empire. So little Saburo was ushered into the 
presence of the Emperor. He bowed low and laid the 
flowers at the monarch’s feet, who gave an exclamation of 
surprise and delight when he saw them. He questioned 
Saburo about the flowers, wanting to know just where they 
grew. 

‘*They came from near my home, in the edge of the great 
bamboo forest, but there are no more like them,” said 
Saburo. “They just suddenly appeared and I gathered 
them and brought them to you.” 

“Tf you can get flowers like these for me, or give me the 
secret of how to get them to grow in the royal gardens, you 
shall never want for anything,” said the Emperor. 

Osaka San and Saburo hastened back home with the 
wonderful news and there was rejoicing in the little home, 
for the Emperor had liberally rewarded them for the gift 
of the flowers. 

The next day, as Saburo was eating his lunch on the mossy 
bank, the Flower Fairy came again to the nodding, purple 
aster. With a gracious smile she extended her wand and 
motioned for Saburo to come near. Then she told him 
how to take the purple asters, the ox-eye daisies and the 
corn-marigolds, and by cultivating them and giving them 
certain care and attention they would grow each year into 
beautiful flowers — as beautiful as the ones she called forth 
the day before. “This is my reward to you, Saburo,” she 
said. ‘The secret shall be yours until you choose to give 
it to the Emperor, who will reward you greatly.” Then 
she suddenly disappeared. 

So the dainty bamboo green house, with its oiled paper 
roof, was built near the little home, and in time wonderful 
chrysanthemums — purple, white and gold — single, double 
and semi-double — grew in marvelous beauty. Then the 
Emperor came one day and the secret became his, and the 
family moved from the little cottage, for they were to be 
the gardeners.and care for the chrysanthemums in the royal 
gardens of the Emperor. So to-day the chrysanthemum is 
the royal flower of Japan. 
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The Courtship of Miles Standish 


Bertha Toelle 
(For Grade IV) 
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John Alden and Priscilla 


APTAIN MILES STANDISH strode to and fro 
through the room, in his simple dwelling at Plymouth, 
viewing his weapons and hunting implements. John 

Alden, his friend and companion, was writing a letter at a 
pine table by the window. As he wrote, he was often 
interrupted by the proud Captain, who boasted of his 
deeds and his soldiers, who were always ready to meet 
the Indians. 

For a long time Miles Standish stood at the window 
and sadly gazed upon the hill, where lay buried his dear 
wife, Rose Standish, and many other Pilgrims. For a 
while he paced the room in thought and then seated himself 
by the window and read, while John Alden was busily 
writing important letters which were to go to England by 
the Mayflower in a day or two. These letters told of the 
terrible winter at Plymouth and were full of the fame of 
the Puritan maiden, Priscilla. 

As he wrote, thoughts of the beautiful Puritan maiden 
were uppermost in his mind. Upon finishing his work, he 
was very much surprised and embarrassed to hear certain 
intentions of Miles Standish. After the death of Rose 
Standish, the Captain became very lonely. He wished to 
offer his heart and hand to Priscilla, but since he was timid, 
he asked that John Alden bear his message to her. John 
Alden could hardly refuse, since he and Miles Standish 
were such close friends. Nevertheless, he was reluctant 
to go. 

His heart burned within him as he sped on his journey 
through the forest, for he, too, loved Priscilla. On his way, 
he stopped now and then to gather some wild flowers for her. 

As he approached her home, he could hear her singing, 
as she sat at her spinning-wheel. Hardly had his feet 
touched the doorstep, ere she rose to greet him. When 
she told John Alden that she had been thinking of him he 
was dumb with delight, and he stood before her speechless, 
giving her the flowers for an answer. He thought of the 
first great snow of the winter, when he had made a path 
for her, and she had welcomed him to her fireside that he 
might warm himself. What a golden opportunity he had 
lost! Had he but spoken then! 

They sat and talked of the beautiful springtime, and of 


their friends in England. Priscilla wished herself back in 
her old home because she felt lonely and wretched. John 
Alden realized that this was an opportune time to deliver 
his message, so he told her very bluntly that Miles Standish 
had sent him to ask for her hand in marriage. The more 
ardently John Alden pleaded the cause of Miles Standish, 
the more indignant Priscilla became. At length, quite 
forgetful of herself, and with merry laughing eyes, she said, 
“Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?” 

Hearing this, John Alden rushed to the seashore like a 
madman, perplexed and bewildered, saying, “It is my 
fault that she has chosen between us.” He beheld the 
Mayflower riding at anchor, and the thought came to him 
that it would be better for him to return on the morrow to 
England on the Mayflower than to remain in Plymouth, 
claim the ‘love of Priscilla, and face the wrath of Miles 
Standish. Turning from the shore, he hurried along in the 
twilight to the home of Miles Standish, who was anxiously 
waiting for an answer. 

John Alden related all that had happened and how 
Priscilla had rejected the offer of marriage from the brave 
Captain. Up leaped the Captain of Plymouth and stamped 
on the floor! Choking with rage, he shouted, “ John Alden, 
you have betrayed me! Let there be nothing between us 
save war and hatred!” 

In the midst of his anger, a messenger appeared in the 
doorway, bringing rumors of danger and trouble with the 
Indians. Buckling on his sword, the Captain strode away 
to the council and left John Alden alone. The Elders of 
Plymouth impatiently awaited the arrival of Miles Stand- 
ish, for they were undecided how to answer the Indian 
challenge, which consisted of two arrows tied with a 
rattlesnake skin. It did not take Miles Standish long to 
decide. He took the rattlesnake skin, filled it to the jaw 
with powder and bullets, and handed it back to the savage, 
saying, “Here, take it! This is your answer!” Silently 
the savage disappeared through the forest. 

Early the next morning, before the village awoke from its 
sleep, the brave Captain, with ten warriors, led by an 
Indian guide, marched northward to quell the sudden 
uprising among the savages. 

At daybreak many assembled on the seashore to bid 
farewell to the Mayflower, which was to return to England. 
Foremost among them was John Alden. After spending a 
restless night, he determined to return to England and to 
try to forget his anguish. Just as he was ready to step 
into the boat, he turned and beheld Priscilla standing 
dejected among her friends. Her sad imploring look 
caused him to turn aside from his purpose, and decide to 
remain, that he might protect and support her in her 
weakness. He stood on the shore and watched the May- 
flower as it sailed out of the harbor. 

As he turned around, he found Priscilla standing by his 


side. She feared that he was offended and had come to 
seek his forgiveness. He, too, owed her an apology for 
his actions. They were both willing to forgive and clasped 


hands in friendship. Casting a last look at the Mayflower, 
they walked homeward together, and their friendship grew 
dearer. 

Meanwhile Mlies Standish was marching northward to 
meet the Indians. After a march of three days, he came 
to their encampment. Immediately they wished to barter 
for muskets and powder. When Miles Standish refused, 
two Indian braves stepped forth and displaying sharp 
knives, insulted him, saying, “He is a little man; let him 
go and work with the women.” Indignant at this insult, 
Miles snatched a knife from one of the braves and plunged 
it into his heart. In the fight that ensued, the other brave 
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was killed by a bullet. The head of the Indian brave was 
brought back and displayed as a trophy of war on the roof 
of the fort. All the people rejoiced at this sight except 
Priscilla, who was thankful in her heart that she had not 
married Miles Standish. 

The autumn came and in the village all was peace again. 
Meanwhile John Alden had built himself a new home from 
rough hewn timbers of the forest. The roof was covered 
with rushes, the door was wooden barred; in the lattice 
windows were panes of oiled paper. Near the house he 
dug a well, and around it he planted an orchard. Close 
to the house he built a stall for Raghorn, his snow-white bull. 
ften when his work was finished, he followed the path- 

O through the forest to the home of Priscilla. One day 
wayas he sat watching her, at her spinning-wheel, he com- 
pared her to “Bertha, the beautiful spinner,” who was very 
thrifty and industrious. That he might not be idle, she 
asked him to help her unwind the yarn and thus be a model 
to all Puritan husbands. As the two sat winding yarn, a 
messenger entered and brought the news that Miles 
Standish had been slain by a poisoned arrow, during a 
fight with the Indians. It was feared that the town 
would be burned and all the people murdered. John 
Alden, however, did not realize the impending danger, for 
he was overjoyed in being released from the wrath of 
Miles Standish. He pressed Priscilla to his heart, forever 
claiming her as his own, and exclaimed, “Those whom the 
Lord.hath united, let no man put them asunder.” 

Time passed swiftly, and the wedding morn of Priscilla 
arrived at last. The Elder and the Magistrate and all her 
friends assembled to witness the simple marriage ceremony, 
after the Puritan custom. Lo! when the service was 
ended, a sombre and sorrowful form appeared on the 
threshold! The bridegroom stared at the strange appari- 
tion and the bride hid her face on his shoulder. The 
figure was none other than the brave Captain, whom the 
people had mourned as dead. He clasped the hand of 
John Alden and said, “Forgive me! Let all be forgotten 
between us, and may our friendship grow older and dearer.” 
Bowing, he saluted Priscilla, and wishing her much joy and 
happiness, he exclaimed, “No man can gather cherries in 
Kent at the season of Christmas.” The friends were so 
amazed and eager to greet the Captain that they quite 
forgot the bride and groom. Gradually the gathering 
disbanded, for each had to resume his daily work. John 
Alden did not wish his bride to walk to her new home, 
through the heat of the noonday, so he brought out his 
white bull, covered it with crimson cloth, placed a cushion 
for a saddle and seated her upon it. 

Slowly the bridal procession made its way through the 
forest to the new heme. All nature rejoiced with the happy 
lovers, whose memory will ever remain fresh with the 
youth of the world— Adapted from H. W. -Longfellow’s 
poem, “Courtship of Miles Standish’’) 





Seat Work and Dictation Based 


on Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
(For Grade IV) 
Laura Rountree Smith 
THE SILVER SHILLING 
The Story — Part I 


Once upon a time a shilling came from the mint, crying, 
“T am now going out into the world.” 
It journeyed far and wide in the country where it had 


been made, and was handled by people young and old, 
spendthrift and misers. 
One day it started in real earnest on a long journey, for 
a gentleman had it who was traveling to foreign lands. 
The gentleman did not know that he carried the coin, 
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for it had slipped to the bottom of his purse. On finding 
it, he said, “Very well, you will have to travel with me 
now.” 

The silver shilling lay among strange, foreign-looking 
coins. Some of the coins were French and some Italian. 
He soon found, when he was taken out of the purse, he was 
slipped back again, so he felt he must be distinguished. 

He did not know for a long time where he traveled, 
though the other coins mentioned the towns through which 
they passed. 

One day the shilling discovered that the purse in which 
he lay was open, so he peeped out to see something and he 
fell into the gentleman’s pocket. Later, when the gentle- 
man’s clothes were carried into the hall, out fell the shilling, 
unseen by any one, and there it lay while the gentleman 
continued his journey. 

By and by, the shilling was discovered and placed with 
three other coins. With satisfaction he thought, “Now, 
I shall see something, meet people, and learn their customs.” 


First Day Take Part I of the story from dictation. 
SECOND Day Copy. 

A shilling is an English coin. 

It is made of silver. 

Its value in our money is about 24 cents. 

(Study foreign coins, if you can obtain them; study 
specially a shilling and compare it with our quarter.) 

Tuirp Day (Write answers in complete sentences) 

What is a mint? 

What did the shilling cry as it came from the mint? 

Where did it go? Who held it? 

Whom did it journey with? 

Did the gentleman mean to take it? 

What coins did the shilling lie among? 

What became of the coin when the purse was open? 

What did the shilling say when placed by three other 
coins? 

Fourtu Day Rewrite this part of the story in your 

own words, and continue to study coins, such as a quarter, 
half dollar, dollar, and gold piece. Describe everything 
seen upon them, and draw pictures of each. 
’ Firta Day Write a short story of a quarter that went on 
a journey. Tell who first owned it, into whose hands it 
passed, and what finally became of it. Imagine ten articles 
a quartercan buy. Different members of the class can take 
different pieces of money on an imaginary journey. 


The Story — Part II 


Some one, on seeing the shilling, remarked, “That coin 
is false, good for nothing.” ‘The shilling said that remark 
cut like a dagger, and then it went on to relate its own 
adventures. The shilling said, “People said of me, ‘We 
must lay the false shilling away in the dark.’ I was very 
unhappy and decided I had better get lost as soon as 
possible. 

“One day I was paid a poor woman for her day’s work 
and she said, ‘I must pass on this shilling. I will hand it 
to the Baker. He can afford to lose better than I.’ 

“The Baker, however, said, ‘That is a false shilling.’ 
He would not receive me. I knew I bore a genuine stamp, 
but in this foreign country I could not even buy a loaf of 
bread. 

“The woman said, ‘Since I cannot pass you off, I will 
call you a lucky shilling, and drill a hole through you, so 
no one else will be deceived.’ 

“The poor woman drilled a hole through me, and putting 
a string through the hole, gave me to a neighbor’s child to 
wear round her neck. The child was so happy she kissed 
me, and wore me day and night. 

“The child’s mother said, ‘Perhaps you are really a 
lucky shilling.’ She cut the string that held me, laid me 
in vinegar, filled up my hole and rubbed me until I became 
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Some French Singing Games 





Ii] 


E. L. Lyon 
Cheltenham, England 


Let Us Walk 


in the Woods 


(Promenons-nous dans les bois) 


home. If the were at 


The children arrange themselves in a ring, choosing one 
for the wolf, who stands in the center, while the other 
children walk slowly round in time to the music, standing 
still at the end of the verse to ask the question to which 
the wolf replies. 


Ques. Wolf, are you there? 

Ans. Yes, I’m putting on my shirt. 
Repeat “Let us walk,” etc. 

Ques. Wolf, are you there? 

Ans. Yes, I’m putting on my trousers. 


Repeat “Let us walk,” etc. 


Ques. Wolf, are you there? 
Ans. Yes, I’m putting on my coat. 


Repeat “Let us walk,” etc. 





woods while the wolf is 


he would 


home, 


Ques. Wolf, are you there? 

Ans. Yes, I’m putting on my boots. 
Ques. Wolf, are you there? 

Ans. Yes, I’m putting on my hat. 


Repeat “Let us walk,” etc. 


Ques. 
Ans. 


Wolf, are you there? 
Yes, I’m putting on my hat. 


Repeat “Let us walk,” etc. 


Oues. 


Ans. 


Wolf, are you there? 
Yes, I’m getting my gun. 


Directly the wolf gives the last answer, the children all 
cry, “Run!” and rush to the nearest wall, with the wolf 
in pursuit. The child who is caught becomes the wolf. 





quite bright. Then she sold me toalotteryman. Whether 
she gained the prize or not I did not ask, but I lay with the 
lottery man in his drawer for a long time, until one day, 
a traveller saw me, and I expected again to hear the cry, 
‘False, good for nothing.’ 

“To my surprise, he cried, ‘Here is a good coin, a shilling 
from my dwn home. I will take it home.’ 

“How happy I was! I was called a ‘good coin,’ and I 
was going home where everyone would know me. 


“T was wrapped carefully in paper, and occasionally dis- 
played to the traveler’s friends, his own countrymen, who 
called me ‘interesting.’ 

“TI did not brag, for I have seen often that interesting 
people remain silent. 

“When at last I reached home, how thankful I was, for 
I knew I was made of good silver and had a genuine stamp. 
though I carried a hole to the end of my days. I am so 
happy I will tell you now what I really believe: ‘Ir we ARE 
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Words by EvA Marcu Tappan* 








Grand-ma-ma wears a soft gray gown; It’s 
Grand- ma-ima’s smile is very sweet; MY 


When I am old like 
When I am old like 


soft gray gown 


be as sweet, 
_ 


almost sparkles in 
love her more than 


the light. I 


hope 


I can tell I 


~ (*Frem Youth's Companion, November 19, 1903) 


REALLY TRUE AND HONEST, SUSPICION IS NOT GOING TO HURT 
US, AND EVERYTHING WILL COME OUT RIGHT FOR US IN 
TIME,’ ” 


First Day Copy from cards on which Part II of the 
story is written. 

SECOND Day Copy in fancy lettering — 

The coin is false — good for nothing. 

Cut and paste letters also to make this sentence. 

Tuirp Day Describe the feelings of the shilling as it 
was passed on. Was it fair to give it to a poor woman? 
Did the Baker receive it? What did the woman call the 
shilling? What did she do with it? Describe the child 
who wore the shilling around her neck. 

Describe the mother who sold the shilling to the lottery 
man. Imagine that it brought her the prize. Tell what 
the prize was (something longed for in that household for a 
long time). Write a complete story, using these suggestions. 

FourtH Day Write as a copy, “Here is a good coin.” 
Write this part of the story in your own words and copy — 

“Interesting people are often silent.” 

THiRD AND FourTH WEFKS Rewrite the entire story 





my hair will 
hope little girls will 





My Grandmama 


Music by Carrie BuLLARD 


poco rit a lempo 






hope I'll wear a 
hope my simile will 


smooth it down. I 
“can't be beat.” I 


poco rit 


Grand-ma-ma’s hair is snow-y white; It 
Grand-ma-ima knows I love her well; I 


When I ain old like her! 
When I am old like her! 
oF ° 


be _as_ bright, 
love me well 


in your own words. Rename it “The Thankful Shilling.” 
Make a booklet to take home which will contain the story 
and much valuable information you learn about money. 

Study in your dictionary “The value of foreign coins.” 
Learn the value of 4 farthings, 12 pence, 21 shillings, 
20 shillings, 5 shillings. 

What money in the United States is actually worth its 
face value? How much alloy in proportion to gold do gold 
coins of the United States contain? In the silver dollar, 
how much alloy and how much silver? Which coins are 
the standard of value and which represent their face value? 

Find out all you can about paper money. 

In what denominations are gold certificates issued? 

How should we save money and why? How can you 
open an account at a bank? If you deposit a shilling or 
twenty-five cents in a bank every week, how much money 
will you have saved in a month? In six months? Ina 
year? 

Copy: “If we are honest, everything will come right for 
us in time.” 

What lessons can we learn from the story? 

(Continued on page 600) 
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Little 
Lyle Wilson Holden 


(Book rights reserved) 


HIS little entertainment is well adapted to children in 
the fourth grade or any of the grades lower than this. 
They will enjoy wearing the quaint old-world cos- 


tumes and doing the folk dances. Eight, sixteen or twenty- 
four children are the best numbers to use so that the last 
dance will contain the proper number. 

The costumes are easy to make, and the illustration 
shows quite clearly the style and general appearance. 
The girls’ dresses may be of bright blue and should be 
very full in the skirt. Around the neck should be worn 
a broad white collar or a kerchief crossed in front. A 
white apron and a peasant’s cap of white muslin complete 
the costume. The boys may wear blue trousers and a red 
blouse, with a small, tight cap, as shown in the picture. 
Instead of the trousers shown they may wear, if it is wished, 
the full Dutch breeches which are peculiar to certain parts 
of Holland. Both boys and girls wear red stockings if 
possible. If these are not available, use white ones. If 
it is not possible to get wooden shoes, some old leather ones 
may be painted, or shoes may be made from stiff cardboard 
in imitation of wooden shoes. 

The children enter, two at a time, holding hands and 
keeping step to the music. Lift the leg rather stiffly from 
the hip and preserve a great gravity of manner. The 
first pair take their place just at the left of the center front 
of the stage, the next just to the right, the next to the left 
of the first pair, and so on until all are in a line across the 
front. They all together bob a courtesy to the audience 
and then recite in concert. 


Oh, we are little Hollanders 
From near the Zuyder Zee; 

Our dress and manners are quite strange 
As you can plainly see. 


And just as strange we believe you think 
Our little country, too, 

Its dykes and windmills and canals 
Are queer’s our wooden shoe. 


There is one thing that we can say 
For Holland, though it’s small; 

Of lands throughout the earth it is 
The cleanest one of all. 


Now watch us close, and we will do 
A folk dance queer for you, 

And then perhaps another one 
Before we say adieu. 


Hollanders 


The children take positions in couples an equal distance 
apart in a large circle and execute the Klapp Dance, 
singing the words and keeping time to the music given 
below. Some form of the Klapp Dance is familiar to the 
peasants in nearly every country of Europe. 


Klapp Dance 


Now with your hands go clap, clap, clap, 
Now with your feet go tap, tap, tap, 
Then have a care, my partner there, 

Or in our fun you’ll have no share. 


During the first two lines the couples promenade around 
in a circle, keeping time to the music. They clap their 
hands and tap their feet in a pronounced manner at the 
proper time. 

Upon the words, “Now have a care,” they all stop, the 
partners facing each other, and nod their heads and shake 
their forefinger playfully at one another. On the last line 
each one twirls around in his place and finishes the song 
with an alternate clap and tramp of the feet. 

Continue the game until all have gone around two or 
three times. Then the first couple take their place at the 
front, and the others follow the same as in the entrance. 
Again they speak in concert the following verses: 


We hope you liked the old time game; 
We tried to do it well, 

For in our games and dances we 
Seek always to excel. 


Now we will soon our stations take, 
And with a right good will 

We’ll dance for you, with pleasure keen, 
A sprightly Dutch Quadrille. 


The music starts, and joining hands, the couples, in step 
to the music, march forward and form a square or squares. 
Four couples make a square, each couple standing on one 
side of the square, facing the center. Therefore either 
eight, sixteen, or twenty-four children had better be used 


Directions 

1 Bow to corners. Each boy bows to the girl at his left. 

2 Bow to partners. 

3 All join hands and circle to the left. (Once around) 

4 Allemand left. Each boy goes to the left and turns girl around 
with left hand. He returns to place beside his partner. 

5 First four right and left, The first and third couples cross towards 
each other, the girls passing through to the right of the boys; 
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Klapp Dance 





partners turn at the opposite side and come back in the same 11 Balance four. Secondand fourth couples repeat 7 in the same way. 
way; turn partners to place. 12 Allemand left. (Same as 4) 

6 Two girls change. The same two girls cross over and are turned 13 Swing partners. 
by the opposite boy, return and are turned to place by partners. 14 Grand right and left. In this, instead of taking hold of hands, 


7 Balance four. Take partner’s hands and promenade across to all the boys slap partner’s right hand, pass to the right and 
opposite side and back again. slap the next girl’s left hand, to the right again and slap this 
$ Allemand left. (Same as 4) girl’s right hand, to the right again and slap next girl’s left hand, 
9 Side four right and left. The second and fourth couples repeat 5 to right again and swing partners. This ends the quadrille. 
in the same way. All dance to their first position in line across the front. Courtesy 
10 Two girls change. The second and fourth couples repeat 6 in to partners and then all together to the audience. Leave the stage 
the same way. in the same way as the entrance was made. 


The Dutch Quadrille 





The Human Airplane 


Games for November 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 
The ripe rosy apples are all gathered in, 


They wait for the winter in barrel and bin; 
And nuts for the children, a plentiful store, 
Are spread out to dry on the broad attic floor. 


The great golden pumpkins that grew such a size, 
Are ready to make into Thanksgiving pies; 

And all the good things that the children hold dear 
Have come round again with the feast of the year. 


Now what shall we do in our bright happy homes, 
To welcome this time of good times as it comes? 
And what do you say is the very best way, 

To show we are grateful on Thanksgiving day? 


The best things that hearts that are thankful can do, 
Is this: to make thankful some other heart too. 

For lives that are grateful and sunny and glad, 

To carry their sunshine to hearts that are sad. 


For children who have all they want and to spare, 
Their good things with poor little children to share; 
For this will bring blessings and this is the way, 
To show we are thankful on Thanksgiving Day. 


Let us not lose sight of the real meaning and significance 
of Thanksgiving Day, nor allow the children to do that. 
Encourage them to think of and help others not so well 
provided with life’s blessing as they are themselves. And 
not only think but do something to help others. Little 
children will understand and appreciate the meaning of 
this holiday much more than we really think possible. 
So do not neglect this opportunity to help them to know 
that this day means something more than feasting and 
visiting. For 

Thanksgiving Day once more is here, 

To all New England hearts so dear. 
When loved ones come the feast to share, 
And savory odors fill the air. 


With thankful hearts may we feast and pray, 
As the Pilgrims did on their feast day. 


Many children visit their grandparents on the farm, or 
they may have visited there the previous summer. En- 
courage them to tell of their experiences there. They will 
always enjoy free dramatization of life on the farm. 

First we must make our jmaginary journey there. There 
are different ways of traveling: by sleigh, automobile, 
steam or trolley cars, but to be really modern, we should 
make the trip in an airplane. Most children have now 
seen airplanes, and almost all are eager to have a flight in 
one. Since this cannot be arranged, the children like to 
play airplane. 
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Choose seven children to form the airplane — one for 
the propeller, two to form the seats, two for the wings and 
two for the body and tail of the airship. One or two 
children beside the aviator may “fly” at atime. The air- 
plane moves along swiftly, the boys forming the propeller 
and wings moving their arms up and down as if blown by 
the wind. 

After all have arrived at the farm, let them make imagi- 
nary visits to the fields where the corn grew, to the corn 
bins, and to the lofts to see the grain and hay. Perhaps 
the mill is near and they may visit that, and see the flour 
and cornmeal made. As a result of this thay will know 
that — 


Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour the mill. 

And back of the mill is the wheat and the shower, 
The sun and the Father’s will. 


The girls always like to play “keeping house.” Assign 
different duties to one girl or group of girls which they 
perform as all sing, using music of “ Yankee Doodle”: 


Before Thanksgiving Day has come 
The cooks must all get ready, 

With spoons that go rum-tum-te-tum, 
In hands that hold them steady. 


There’s flour to stir with citron rind, 
And eggs requiring fluffing, 

And pies to make and crumbs to grind, 
And turkeys that need stuffing. 


There’s salad to be mixed with creams, 
And candies that need mixing, 

And lady fingers light as dreams, 
And puddings to be fixing. 


So when the time of feasting’s here, 
In very late November, 

The cook it is that all hold dear, 
And pleasantly remember. 


Choose one girl to represent the grandmother, andjthe 
others act as her helpers, doing the tasks she assigns to 
them. Because: 


Housekeeping with grandmother 
Is really quite a pleasure. 

I help her pick and pare and cut, 
Whenever I’ve the leisure. 


She doesn’t ever make a fuss 
About a little blunder, 
Just looks at me and smiles and says, 
“Now, how was that, I wonder?” 


One time I sampled fruit I pared, 
And — fancy my poor feelings! — 
All of the apple that remained 
Was just the core and peelings. 


She only laughed aloud and said, 

“My, my! we’ll try another.” 

I like to housekeep now and then 
With people like grandmother.” 


While the girls are playing help grandmother, the boys 
are helping grandfather. Choose one boy to represent the 
grandfather. He leads them in their games. 

For an apple race, form rows in the orchard. Use real 
apples, or balls, imaginary apples. At the end of each row 
of children is placed a little pile of apples, the same number 
in each pile. Each child in turn carries these, one at a 
time, to the other end of the row of children. The row 
completing all their trips first wins the race. 

Mix red and yellow apples in little piles, using balls or 
paper circles if apples cannot be obtained. Then allow 
two or three minutes for each child to sort them according 
to — The child wins who finishes in the shortest time. 
Teach — 
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A fa, red apple 
In a wind-blown tree, 
Satin, sleek and shining, 
Is a sight to see. 


A yellow apple, 

In the green, green grass, 
Is a golden treasure 

That you will not pass. 


Apples, apples, apples — 
I don’t know why, 
But the nicest apple 
Is in apple pie! 
For the following game the boys stand in a line. Place 
upright a number of sticks of grandfather’s kindling wood, 
sy a little way apart and at a certain distance from the 


They take turns rolling a heavy ball or a croquet ball to 
the sticks. The child hitting over the most sticks at one 
time, or in a given number of times, wins the game. 

To start the rabbit race, form the children in rows facing 
a given goal. At a signal they start hopping toward it. 
The child, or row of children, reaching the goal first, wins 
the race. Any child jumping or running has to step out 
of the game. 

Perhaps at the farm we may see some birds flying toward, 
the warm southland. The children imitate their flight 
using their arms for wings, and all fly toward the south, 
or any goal, trying to reach it before a signal or whistle is 
given. 

These last two games exercise the muscles of the legs and 
arms. 

If one or more of the boys have bicycles, allow them to 
bring them one day and let the children all have a little 
ride around the playground, or “meadow.” Some of the 
boys in the higher grades will be glad to help in this. After 
this each child may ride an imaginary bicycle. The children 
run and lift the knee high, holding the handle-bars with 
their outstretched hands, and keeping their chests well 
lifted. Take long, deep breaths. 

Both boys and girls like to have a hare and hound race. 
Divide the children into four groups, one representing the 
hares, the others the hounds. 

The hares are given a start of five or more minutes. 
They may carry boxes of confetti with which to make a 
trail, and the hounds follow this. Or the hounds follow 
by means of the footprints, if the ground is soft enough. 
The hares and hounds may each keep together or they may 
separate, each one going his own way. As soon as a hare 
is caught he is brought home. The hound who captures 
the most hares wins the race. It is better if this race can 
actually take place on a farm, or even in a park. 

Use the following poem as a language lesson or memory 

em: 

° Oh, the farm was bright, Thanksgiving morn, 
With its stacks of hay and shocks of corn, 
Its pumpkins heaped in the rambling shed, 
And its apples brown, and green, and red, 
And in the cellar its winter store 
In bins that were full and running o’er 
With all the things that a farm could keep 
In barrel and bin and goodly heap, 


Hung to the rafters and hid away 
Oh, the farm was a pleasant py that day! 


Out back ef the house the orchard stood, 
Then came the brook and the chestnut wood, 
The old sawmill where the children play, 

The fodder barn with its piles of hay 

The walnut grove and the cranberry bog, 

The woodchuck hole and the barking dog, 
The wintergreen and the robber’s cave, 
Wherein who entered was counted brave, 

The skating pond with its ae of bay, 

Oh, the farm was iving Day! 


So not only the day before Thanksgiving, but all through 
the month of November, the children enjoy visiting their 


imaginary “farm,” and playing their games there. 
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If there is a little “feast” for them on the last day, it 
is sure to be received with enthusiasm, no matter how simple 
and inexpensive it may be. 

All this will surely help the children to appreciate the 
reasons why they, as well as “grown-ups,” should be 


* thankful. Teach the older children the following: 


For the hay and the corn and wheat that is reaped, 

For the labor well done, and the barns that are heaped, 

For the sun and the dew and the sweet honey-comb, 

For the rose and the song, and the harvest brought home — 
giving! Thanksgiving! 


For the trade and the skill and the wealth in our land, 

For the cunning and strength of the workman’s hand, 

For the good that our artists and poets have taught, 

For the friendship that hope and affection have brought — 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 


For the homes that with purest affection are blest, 

For the season of plenty and well-deserved rest, 

For our country extending from sea to sea, 

The land that is known as the “Land of the Free” — 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 





The Carpenter’s Game 
Edith Dutcher 


To play the “Carpenter’s Game,” the children stand in a 
large ring, with seven others in the center. 

Two of those in the center hold firmly between them a 
soft board which may be easily sawed, and in which a few 
nails and screws are started. 

Of the other five, one holds a toy spade, one a trowel, one 
a hammer, one a saw, and one a screw-driver. 

The children in the ring circle around singing: 


“Some fine day we’ll build a house, build a house, build 
a house, 
Some fine day we’ll build a house, 
Some fine day in the morning.” 


This introduction is also sung between stanzas and in 
conclusion. 

As each stanza is sung, one child in the center suits the 
action to the words with the tools he holds, while the 
children in the ring imitate this action with their hands. 

The stanzas are as follows: 


“This is the way we’ll dig the cellar, dig the cellar, dig 
the cellar, 
This is the way we'll dig the cellar, 
Some fine day in the morning. 


“This is the way we’ll lay the bricks, lay the bricks, lay 
the bricks, 
This is the way we’ll lay the bricks, 
Some fine day in the morning. 


“This is the way we’ll saw the wood, saw the wood, saw 
the wood, 
This is the way we’ll saw the wood, 
Some fine day in the morning. 


“This is the way we’ll drive the nails, drive the nails, 
drive the nails, 
This is the way we’ll drive the nails, 
Some fine day in the morning. 


“This is the way we’ll turn the screws, turn the screws, 
turn the screws, 
This is the way we'll turn the screws, 
Some fine day in the morning.” 


Any building process may be added to these, or any of 
these may be adapted according to fancy, but the game as 
a whole never fails to please. 
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Daily Helps 


(Continued from page 569) 


' Hygiene 
First WEEK 


Monday Is mother the only one who needs to exercise | 


care and cleanliness in regard to our food? 
Why should the butcher, baker and storekeeper do so? 
Tuesdoy What kind of aprons should the butcher wear? 
What kind of hands should they have? 
How should he keep his tools? His chopping block? 
All the machinery used in the manufacture of sausage, 
etc. 
Wednesday Does the butcher need an ice-box? Why? 
Should he have meat on the counter, exposed to dust. 
and flies, and for customers to handle? Why not? 
Thursday What should be done to all meat before 
cooking it? (Wash it thoroughly) 
What does cooking do to the meat? 
What does freezing do to it? 
Friday Did you ever visit a bakery? 
Why do bakers wear white caps and aprons? 
How do they mix the bread? 
Are their hands clean? 
Would you buy bread from an unclean baker? 
not? 


Why 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday How cana baker display his goods in a sanitary 
way? 
What kind of things does a baker make? 
Tuesday Is it a good plan for customers to handle over 
bread and cakes? Why not? 
Wednesday Compare a clean, sanitary storekeeper with 
one who is the opposite. 
Think of your baker and butcher. 
To which class do they belong? 
Thursday What can a storekeeper do to keep his store 
and himself attractive. 
How can he protect his wares from flies? 
Friday Tell all the reasons you can for patronizing a 
sanitary meat market, bakery and grocery store. 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday At this time a few lessons on table manners 
will not be out of place. Many children will never get 
such training elsewhere. Teach the children how to lay 
the cloth and set the table. 

Tuesday About four times a year serve a simple lunch 
for the children, so they may get a correct idea of serving. 
The parents will be glad to contribute crackers, cookies, 
etc., for little spreads. 

What is the purpose of the knife? The fork? Spoon? 

Wednesday Should the spoon be left in the cup after 
stirring cocoa, coffee or tea? Why not? 

Is it ever proper to eat with a knife? 

Thursday How should things be passed at the table? 
Should we eat with our fingers? 
Teach the use of finger bowls. 

Friday Appoint several different children to act as 
waiters at each luncheon, so all may have a chance. 

If a dish is passed to you and you do not desire any of 
the contents, what should you say? 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday In which room is the food prepared for us? 
What sort of a room should the kitchen be? 
Should it be light and’airy? Why? 
Tuesday Should the windows be screened? 
How should the range be kept? The flour box or 
barrel? 
Should the latter ever be placed in the sunshine and 
fresh air to air out? Why? 
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i 
W ednesday]{Should the pantry ever be cleaned? Why? 
In what sort of receptacles should sugar, rice, spices, 
etc., be kept? Why? 
Thursday What is garbage? 
Where should it be kept? In what kind of a receptacle? 
What disposition should be made of it? 
Friday Howis the garbage in your district taken care of? 
Is the presence of garbage a menace to the neighbor- 
hood? 
How can this danger be prevented? 


Phonics 
First WEEK 
Monday Consonant blends continued. 
Sound of sl. 
Tuesday Sound of th. 
Wednesday Sound of br. 
Thursday Sound of fr. 
Friday Review all blends taken. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Sound of cr. 
Tuesday Sound of dr. 
Wednesday Sound of gr. 
Thursday Sound of pr. 
Friday Sound of tr. Review. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Name the vowels. 

Show them to the pupils and tell them of their im- 
portance. 

Every word contains one or more vowels. 

Tuesday Begin families or keys. 

Talk to the children about their surnames and call 
attention to the fact that every member of their 
family has the same surname, but that each member 
is distinguished from the other members by a first 
name. 

It is the same in phonics. Each word has a family 
name but there are many members of that family, 
each with a different first name. 

The first family we will learn about is the “an” family. 

Write a number of words “an” on the blackboard in a 
column. 

Then in front and a short space away from each write 
a consonant, as, f, b, c, D, m, N, p, r, t, v. 

Sound it slowly, then more rapidly. 

See who can sound and name every member of the 
“an” family. 

Wednesday See what we can find out about the “at” 
family. 

Thursday “Ad” family. 

Friday Review the “an,” “at” and “ad” families. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday “Og” family. 
Tuesday “Et” family. 
Wednesday “All” family. 
Thursday “It” family. 
Friday Review all families taken. 


Seat Work 

First WEEK 

Monday Draw pictures of six vegetables you know. 

Tuesday Draw pictures of six kinds of fruits you have 
tasted. 

Wednesday Paper cutting of Indian wigwams, canoes, 
and bows and arrows. 

Thursday Outline a large Indian with seeds or lentils. 

Friday [Illustrate “Helping Mother” by paper cuttings. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Paper cutting of letters “T”’ and “U.”’ 














“PILGRIMS GOING TO CHURCH” 


BOUGHTON, 1834 


Is your school celebrating the Tercentenary? 


The Victrola can help you as nothing else in your festivals, fétes, 
and pageants. A rich store-house of correlative historical music, recorded 
espectally for schools, is yours with a Victrola and Victor Records in your 


classroom. 


What music did the Pilgrims know and use? The Cavaliers in 
Virginia? What music did they find here? 


Original (Sung by Indians): 
Medicine Song 
White Dog Song 

(2) Grass Dance 
Gamblers’ Song 
Penobscot Tribal Songs 


17611 


17635 
18444 


Direct Imitation: 


Navajo Indian Songs 17635 


INDIAN MUSIC 
Adaptation of Indian Th 
By the Weeping Waters \ 18418 
Aooah (2) Her Blanket 
By the Waters of 
Minnetonka 18431 
\ 18444 





Sioux Serenade 
Papupooh 
(2) The Sacrifice 
Ewa-yea! (2) Wah- 
wah-taysee [Gumee 
By the Shores of Gitchie 
Then the Little Hiawatha 


35617 


MUSIC OF THE PURITANS 


Psalms: 


Psalm 107 
Psalm 100 J 


Old Rounds: 


Early to Bed (2) Three Blind 
Mice (3) Good Night 
Scotland’s Burning (2) Row, 
Row, Row Your Boat 
(3) Lovely Evening 


Old English Singing Games: 


} rzse7 


17104 
Round and Round the Village 


Looby Loo 

Oats, Peas, Beans 
Jolly is the Miller 
London Bridge 
Mulberry Bush 


| 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 

REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
This trademark and the trademarked 
word “Victrola” identify all our products. 


Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 


\ 17646 


Idealization of Indian Themes: 


From an Indian Lodge 17035 

Indian Lament 74387 

Largo (“New World 
Symphony”) 

Little Firefly 

Land of the Sky Blue 
Water 64190-64516 

Dagger Dance (“Natoma”) 70049 


74631 
64705 


MUSIC OF THE CAVALIERS 


IN VIRGINIA 
Amaryllis 
Irish Lilt 
Rinnce Fada 
May Pole Dance— 
Bluff King Hal 
Minuet—Don Juan 
Adeste Fideles 
First Nowell 
Rigodon (Rameau) 
Sellenger’s Round 
St. Patrick’s Day 
Virginia Reel 
Money Musk 
Joseph Mine 
Lo, How a Rose E’er 
Blooming 


The Victor SERVES the 


dealer, or write 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 


Schools. 
For further information consult any Victor 


16474 
17331 
17840 


17087 


18664 


67201 
18010 
17002 


\ress2 


| 


especially manufactured 
for School use 


This is the instrument that is 
used in thousands of schools. 
Many years’ experience has 
proved itis the instrument best 
adaptedto all-round schooluse. 

hen the Victrola is not in 
use, the h can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsiblé 
people. 
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Tuesday Draw stickmen (straight line figures) showing 
action. See how many things you can make them do. 
Wednesday Begin a “Mother Goose” booklet. 
Make the book and from an outlined picture cut 
“Mother Goose” and paste on the outside cover. 
‘ ew Paper cutting of “Jack and Jill.” Paste in 
ooklet. 


Friday Paper cutting of “Jack be Nimble.” “Mount. 
THIRD WEEK 
Monday Paper cutting of “Bo-Peep.” Mount. 


Tuesday Paper cutting, “Mary Had a Little Lamb.” 

Wednesday Paper cutting, “Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son.’ 

Thursday Paper cutting, “The Old Woman Who: Lived 
in a Shoe.” 

Friday Paper cutting, “Little Jack Horner.’* 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Paper cutting, “Boy Blue.” 
Tuesday Paper cutting, “Little Miss Muffet.” 
Wednesday With lentils pupils make a house, ladder 
= wagon on the desks, following a pattern on the black- 
ard. 
Thursday With clay, model a pumpkin and a squash. 
Friday Let each pupil outline his or her name, which 
has been written on the desk by the teacher. 


Music 
First WEEK 
Monday Teach a November rote song. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Complete above. 
Thursday In the above song are there any phrases 
repeated? 
Which are they? 
Sing the words for the first time the phrase is used. 
Sing the words for the repeated phrase. 
Friday Sing the above song by phrases. 
Teacher sing the first phrase, pupils the second, etc. 
“A” and “B” classes sing alternate phrases. 
Boys sing the first phrase, girls the second. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Teach a harvest song by rote. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Explain unfamiliar words and phrases. 
Be careful of pronunciation and enunciation. 
Wednesday Complete rote song. 
Thursday Sing above song by phrases. 
Friday Review rote songs. 
Be careful of tone quality. 
Sing softly and sweetly. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Teach a Thanksgiving song by rote. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Complete above. 
Thursday ‘Teach another Thanksgiving song. 
Friday Continue above. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday Complete Thanksgiving song. 
Tuesday Sing both of the above songs by phrases. 
Are there any phrases alike? Which are they? 
Wednesday Far training. 
Sing a phrase of the above songs with natural syllables 
(loo, ah, etc.) : 
Pupils respond with the corresponding words. 
Thursday _ Continue above. 
Friday Review Thanksgiving songs. 
*See pages 570 and 571. 
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Drawing 
First WEEK 

Monday Paint cat-tails in black. 
Tuesday Repeat in color. 
Wednesday Continue ruler drill. 
Thursday An Indian poster. 

Freehand cutting in black. Indian tepees and canoes. 
Friday Cut in black a kettle fastened to three sticks. 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Paint a leafless tree in black. 

Tuesday Repeat. Be careful in joining the branches. 
A good way to paint such a tree is to paint from the bottom 
up. Then repeat and branch off from the trunk. 

Wednesday Stained glass window. 

Give pupils a pattern to be traced around for the 
window. 

Give out a variety of shapes. 

Pupils make three copies of the pattern. 

Thursday Water wash the above patterns, then drop 
in the bright colors so they will blend. 

Friday Repeat stained glass windows. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Landscape. Sunset sky. 

Water wash the paper. From the top down paint a 
light blue sky, with strokes going from left to right. 
Do not take any more paint, but allow the sky to 
become lighter and lighter. 

Clean brushes. 

Rub the red paint. 

Now across the center of the paper, and upwards, paint 
with the red, going over the blue so a soft violet 
effect will be produced. 

From the skyline down paint with brown, to represent 
a brown field. 

Tuesday Repeat above, only have the sky of yellow and 
red. 

Wednesday Repeat above, adding a leafless tree to the 
left of the picture. 

Thursday In pencil, draw a running stickman. (Straight 


‘line figure) 


Friday Repeat stickman. 


FourtH WEEK 

Monday Community Thanksgiving poster. 

Free hand cutting of Pilgrims, both men and women. 
Save the best. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Cutting of letters forming the word, Thanks- 
giving. 

Thursday Complete letter cutting. 

Friday Paste blue paper at the top of a large card, to 
represent the sky, and overlap this with white to represent 
snow. 

Mount the Pilgrims, and at the bottom arrange the 
Ww youd “Thanksgiving” in black letters. 


Writing 
First WEEK 
Monday Practice ovals. 
small letter s’s. 
Tuesday Write several lines of letter s’s. 


To each oval attach three 


See see see see 
Wednesday Review “see.” 
One one one one 


Thursday Practice ovals, finishing as you do capital O. 
Write nine capital O’s on a line. 

Friday Practice w. 
Write nine on a line. 


















School Room 


Crayons 
Chalks 
and 


Water Colors 


Noted the world over for 
their richness and variety of 
color, purity of composition, 
perfection of blends, smoothness 
of texture and reasonable prices. 


Raise the standard of your 
class work by encouraging the 
use of the truly good paints, 
crayons and chalks—manufac- 
tured by 





The American Crayon Company 


The Pioneer Crayon Mfg. Established 1835 
Sandusky, Ohio, and 
New York, U.S. A, 





PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





“‘TEACHER HELPS 


THAT REALLY HELP”’ 





Progressive School Supplies are carefully selected with a double view toward providing the teacher with the greatest possible 


assistance at the smallest possible expense. 
and a developer of the child’s mind. 


Each item listed among cur Primary Specials will be found a magnet to the child’s interest 


WRITE FOR CATALOG OF PROGRESSIVE PRIMARY SPECIALS 


Grade Cards, for high schools and elementary schools — $1.00 per hundred. 


SENTENCE BUILDERS 
A box of cut-apart words with which the child can form sentences. 
Price per set, Fifteen Cents. 
Weight, five ounces. 


NATURAL HISTORY LANCUAGE CARDS 


Birds — A set of twenty bird cards, each picturing a North American 
bird every child should know. Animals — A set of twenty-four animal 
- cards, each showing a wild animal known to the average American child. 

Besides a picture of the bird or animal, the front of each of these 
cards shows a list of words either descriptive or suggestive, of the 
subject. On the reverse side are sentences containing blanks to be 
filled by these words. 

Price per set, either subject, Forty Cents. 


NUMBER BUILDER 
Price per box, Twelve Cents. 
Weight, three ounce. 
NUMBER STRIPS 
Price, per set, Six Cents. 
Weight, one ounce. 
WORD MAKERS 
Price per box, Fifteen Cents. 
Weight, five ounces. 
LETTER STRIPS 


Price, per set, Six Cents. 
Weight, five ounces. 


Weight, ten ounces. 


$7.50 per thousand. 
OUTLINED PRICKED SEWING CARDS 


A set of twelve designs, one hundred cards to box. 
Price per box, Forty Cents. 
Weight, twelve ounces. 


FIT-INS — SIMPLE OBJECTS 


A set of 24 outlines in which the picture is cut out.. The problem 
for the child is to reinstate the picture in its proper outline. This 
excellent sense-training may be further developed when the child 
can recognize the objects by tracing the outline with his fingers, or 
again when the card from which the object has been cut is held up 
before him. Outlines may be made on paper by tracing around the 
outline or the picture. Both the printed and written word are given, 
so the association of word and object is constantly before the child. 


Per dozen sets, $3.84. Weight, 6% lbs. 
Per set, Forty Cents. Weight, nine ounces. 


STICK-TITE PASTE 


Stick-Tite — Sticks Right, Strong Adhesive, Light in Color. 
It will not discolor the most delicately tinted papers. 


Pe IE 5 vc.n soos sau aet ened there coc une bavennunaten $4.20 
SN MUL. 6 2 4 400 <0 tu Upper snes 0d aneanes tance 65 
IID 5 icc 5 'ckn wad Oudn be o0b0b tee net eee eee 7.20 
Half gallon, each .........:... o tb Sade babe 6 Seta e dels cauen 95 
SP OUEE GaicaSs kann ded eiddusvecchdesces¥ o¥benenne 1.75 
Se I GD a nis. 006 64 tls cy A dK es xe bay de cepekecciia 70 
a NR Port he ee eee een 1.109 


We have everything in the line of mechanical helps for teachers — Drawing, tinted, folding, cutting, silhouette and assorted papers, toy 


money, domino cards, sewing cards, raffia frames, calendars, holiday designs, etc. You can get it from us and get it quickly. Ask for 


Catalogue. Order Now. 
Write for PROGRESSIVE PUBLISHING COMPANY Write for 
Catalog Arnstein Building Knoxville, Tenn. Catalog 
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SECOND WEEK 


Monday new new new new. 
Tuesday new moon new moon. 
Wednesday O see one O see one. 


Thursday O see one new moon. 
Friday Repeat above. 


TuirD WEEK 
Monday Figure lesson at the blackboard. 
Practice ovals. 
Make three groups of naughts on a line, four in each 
group. 
Arrange them neatly, so they will go way across aaa line. 
Tuesday Review naughts. 
Practice figure 9 and arrange in the same way. 
Wednesday ‘Practice ovals. 
Review figures 0 and 9. 
Thursday Practice up and down lines, finishing with 
the letter 1. 
Friday Review above. 
Write ten letter l’s on a line. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Practice ovals to which are attached four 
small o’s. 
Tuesday Up and down lines and swing off and make 
small n’s. 
Wednesday Same as above, making small m’s. 
Thursday Practice ovals. 


loon loon loon loon 
Friday loom loom loom loom 
Practice ovals and up and down lines. 
Stories 
First WEEK 
Monday “The Little Red Hen.” 
Tuesday ‘The Musicains of Bremen” — Grimm 


Wednesday Continue above. 
Thursday Complete above. 
Friday Reproduce above. 


“ye 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Dramatize above story. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday “The Crow and the Pitcher.” 
Thursday Reproduce above. 
Friday Each child select a favorite story to retell. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday “The Discontented Pine Tree.” 
Tuesday Complete above. 


Wednesday Dramatize above. 
Thursday ‘The Old Woman and Her Pig.” 
Friday “The Cat and the Parrot” — Sara Cone Bryant 


FourTtH WEEK 
Monday “The Hen that Laid Golden Eggs.” 
Tuesday “Charlotte and the Ten Dwarfs.” 
Wednesday Complete above story. 
Thursday “The Story of the First Thanksgiving.” 
Friday Complete above. 


THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 
Language 
First WEEK 
M a ™ Language game for — the correct_use of 
“ di ” 
Ask some child to think of some act to perform. 
First child performs his act. 
First Leader Some one clapped his hands. 
Second Leader Who did it? 
First Leader Harold did it. 
Second child performs her act. 
First Leader Some one tossed a ball. 
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Second Leader Who did it? 
First Leader Mary did it. 
Tuesday Abbreviations. 

peck — pk., bushel — bu., gallon — gal., inch — in. 
Use in sentences. 

Wednesday ‘Tella story for reproduction. 
Thursday A poet game. 

Insist upon complete statements. 

Mount a number of poets’ pictures upon oak tag cards. 

On other cards print these poets’ names. 

On still other cards print date of poets’ birth, birth- 
place, and name of some other poem written by 
each poet. 

Teach the children to match these cards, 7.¢., place all 
cards referring to Whittier together, etc. 

Friday Conversation lesson on thrift and industry of 
animals. 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Combination of short sentences. 
Ex. I have an apple. It is red. It is sweet. 
Change to, “I have a sweet red apple.” 

Tuesday Study one of Landseer’s pictures. 

Wednesday Complete above. 

Thursday Teach correct use of “write,” “wrote,” and 

“written.” 
Friday Continue above. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Language game to teach the correct use of 
“May I.” 
Give to a number of pupils each a different article. 
Leader May I take your pencil, Tom? 
Tom Yes, Helen, you may take my pencil. 
Tuesday Sentence making. Teacher or a leader ask 
questions. Pupils answer, making complete statements. 
Wednesday ‘Teach correct use of “bring” and “brought.” 
Thursday Conversation lesson on the origin of Thanks- 
giving. 
Friday A written lesson on the above subject on the 
blackboard by the teacher, pupils giving the sentences. 
Begin with the Pilgrims’ homes in England. 
What kind of a king did they have? 
Why did they leave England? 
Where did they go then? 
How long did they live in Holland? 
Why did they leave Holland? 
Did they like the Dutch people? 
On what boat did they sail from Holland? 
Where did they land? 
What time of year was it? 
What did they do? 
What people did they find inhabiting the country? 
What kind of atime did they have? 
Why did they have a day of Thanksgiving? 


FouRTH WEEK 

Monday Teach the correct use of “take,” “took,” and 
“taken.” 

Tuesday Memorize a Thanksgiving poem. 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Complete poem. 

Who can repeat the entirepoem? 


History and Geography 

First WEEK 

Monday Do you think the establishment of a village 
was in any way influenced by a trading post, such as was 
maintained in early days? 

Why do you think so? 

Tuesday What buildings would be necessary to form a 

village? (Homes, church, school, store, etc.) 











J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES 


The Dearborn Group 
Intelligence Tests 


Grades 1 to 3 


Compiled under the direction ef Dr. W. F. Dearborn, 
Professor of Psycholegy of Harvard University 


The results of ten years’ scientific investigation. Nota 
linguistic test, but a series of three group tests to be given as 
pleasant games which secure the most natural response from 
children. 


A Teacher’s Manual gives complete instruction —the tests 
are easily given by the classroom teachers. A record is fur- 
nished free of charge, giving directions and standards for finding 
the Mental Age of the Intelligence quotient. 


The record card is to be filled out im duplicate, one copy to 
be forwarded to Dr. Dearborn, giving our patrons the oppor- 
tunity to receive the monthly results of standard and correlation 
studies carried out at the Graduate School of Education at 


Harvard. 
—— PRICES —— 
po ge eer $ .25 
ee Sn ee eT ee 
- eet Pe oe 6.00 
” tS eee 58.00 


Write for samples to-day 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2126 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











PLAY IS 
MAGIC POWER! 


To teach Language successfully take your cue from 
the children’s play activities. Miss Myra King has done 
this nd »resents forty-four interesting and elpful games 
to supplement the regular language work in her book 
of 100 pages entitled 


‘‘Language Games” 


Some of the forms on which these games are based: 








It is I She and I teach, learn 
It is he lL am he sit, set 

It is we Whom do you want? lie, lay 

It is they may, can good, well 
He and I like, love 


These games are for use in the First, Second, and Third 
Grades and may be profitably used in some Fourth Grades. 

They ode poy to a the > ng 5 re 
language work but rather to supplement t work, giving 
the necessary drill without oie that drill irksome. 

The attention of the children is directed wholly to the fun 
in playing the game—they should not think of it as 
language work. 

The games are so planned that every child in the room 
may have an active interest in every part of the game, so 
that each one is interestedly attentive to all that is said 


and done. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 


A blank page is left at the end of each game. In these 
the teacher will find it ful to note any variations in the 
games which she may especially applicable to her own 
class, locality or other condition. 


Price, Postpaid, 60 cents 
Educational Publishing Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 






















No one would think of applying for a school unless 
she holds a teacher’s certificate in force. That is the 
evidence of her legal right to teach and to draw public 
money. 

The prudent teacher will do more. She will not 
begin or continue to teach in these strenuous and 
uncertain times without a T. C. U. policy. That is 
her guaranty of a fixed income in the event that she 
is disabled by reason of accident, sickness or quarantine, 
and unable to carry out her contract as a teacher. 


Will 
Protect You 





IN SICKNESS 
IN ACCIDENT 
IN QUARANTINE 


There is no other class that needs Protection against 
loss of income more than Teachers. Their incomes 
have not grown in keeping with the increased cost of 
living, and far too few have been able to accumulate 
a safe reserve against misfortune. 


No other public servants are so exposed to an 
epidemic as are teachers. It is carried to them from 
every home. It results in a loss of time and salary 
that is appalling. 


The T. C. U. is the one means by which this loss 
can be distributed so that its weight will not crush 
individual teachers financially. 


In these precarious times you simply can’t afford 
to be carrying your own risk. Send the coupon and 
find out what a load can be removed from your shoulders 
by the small sum of less than a nickel a day. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
428 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 428 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 





5 node «+ cenenkns be derieassnt hsdoke cee 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Discuss the plan of a village. 

Wednesday What usually influenced the development of 
a certain part of the country? (Soil, shipping facilities, 
timber, etc.) 

Thursday What public buildings are the first to be 
erected in a town or village? Why? 

Friday Discuss your locality as to soil, shipping facilities, 
timber, mining prospects, etc. 


SEconD WEEK 

Begin the study of industries. 

Farming. 

Do you think farming is a regular industry? 

Is it as important as manufacturing? 

Why do you think so? 

Is farming hard or easy work? 

When is a farmer’s work finished? 

Must he work all the year round? 

Does he need any help? 

What must a farmer know in order to be successful? 

(He must have a thorough knowledge of soils and must 
be able to tell of what kind of soil his farm is composed, 
what his soil needs for various crops, etc. He must have 
a certain amount of knowledge about stock raising, dairying, 
poultry raising, gardening, etc.) 


Why? 


THIRD WEEK 
Farming continued. 
What is the farmer’s special work in the spring? 
Why does he plow the ground? 
What is seeding? How is it done? 
What crops are planted first? Why? 
What crops need cool weather in order to grow best? 
What crops need hot weather in order to grow best? 
Does the farmer have any work to do after all his crops 
are in? 
Does he allow the weeds to grow? 
Does the soil need any attention after the crops are in? 
Why? What is done? 
What is hay? 
How and when is the hay crop gathered? 
What kinds of hay are there? Which ‘is best? 
How is hay stored? *How is it prepared for shipment? 
Did you ever see hay baled? How is it done? 
How is hay sold? What is the present price of hay? 


FourtH WEEK 

Tell all about the summer work of the farmer. 

What is threshing. How is it done? 

Compare the present method of threshing with that of 
early times. 

Did you ever see a crew of men threshing? Do. they 
divide the work? How? 

Does each man have his own special work to do? 

What kinds of grain are threshed? 

What becomes of the straw? What is it used for? 

What kind of machinery is used in threshing? 


Why? 


Nature Study and Agriculture 


First WEEK 
Monday How are the trees preparing for winter? 
What becomes of the leaves? 
Are these fallen leaves of any value? 
Bring a twig from some tree growing in your neighbor- 
hood, for study. , 
Note the leaf buds. How are they covered and pro- 
tected? 
What will happen in the spring? 
Tuesday Special study of rice. 
What people are fond of rice? 
Do you like rice? 
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How many ways do you know of preparing rice for the 
table? 

What climate is best suited to the raising of rice? 

What kind of soil is best for rice growing? 

Do we raise any rice in this country? Where? 

Are there many varieties of rice? 

Wednesday What do the rice plants look like? 

Is it easy work planting the rice sprouts? (No, for the 
planters have to wade in water and set the sprouts 
deep in the mud.) 

Rice must be kept flooded the greater part of the time, 
until it matures. 

How is the rice field irrigated? 

Thursday Describe the cultivation of rice. 

How does a field of ripened rice look? (Rich golden 
yellow.) 

How are the birds frightened away from the rice fields? 

Friday How is rice harvested? 

How are the husks removed? 

Why is rice polished for the market? 

How is it prepared for shipment? 

What is made from rice? (Starch.) 

Are the rice husks of any value? 

Is rice a valuable food? 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday What is leather? 
What do we wear which is made of leather? 
What kinds of leather do you know about? 
Are there any people now who wear skins or leather 
garments? 
Do you know how leather is manufactured? 
Tuesday What animals furnish the leather for the soles 
of our shoes? 
The uppers? Our gloves? Saddles? Shoestrings? 
Belts? Traveling bags? Pocket-books? Whips? 
Wednesday A visit to a tannery —real, if possible, 
imaginary, if necessary. 
From what part of the skin is leather made? (The 
inner or true skin). 
Is a tannery a pleasant smelling place? Why not? 
What baths are given to skins, and why? 
How is the tanning done? 
Thursday Write a composition on Leather. 
‘Friday Begin the study of poultry. 
What is poultry? 
Name as many kinds as you can. 
Why is poultry raised? 
How many of you have chickens? 
Do you know what kinds they are? 
Describe the various kinds you have. 


THirp WEEK 
Monday How many have ducks, geese, or turkeys? 
Compare chickens and ducks. 
Are all ducks the same? 
Tell some things a chicken can do that a duck can not. 
Tell some things a duck can do that a chicken can not. 
Tuesday Does poultry raising require any care? 
How must the chicken coops be kept? 
The nests? 
What food does poultry require? Drink? 
Do hens, ducks, geese and turkeys have teeth? 
Wednesday What is the value of poultry? 
From what kind of poultry do we obtain feathers for 


Ears? 


pillows? 
Which kind of poultry commands the best price in the 
markets? 
Which kind of poultry is hardest to raise? Easiest? 
Is poultry in great demand at this season? Why? 


Thursday ‘Tell how poultry is hatched? 
_ How are the eggs cared for prior to hatching? 
Did you ever see an incubator? Describe one. 
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Friday A visit to some classmate’s 











chicken or poultry yard. Free dis- 
cussion. 


FourTH WEEK 
The Goat. : 
Did you ever see a live goat? De- 


ib . ° 
"Haekaakes picture of a goat if it is The Ford Educational 


impossible to observe a live one. 


Study along the following lines: Library of Motion Pictures | 


Size and shape. 
Number and kinds of legs and 


feet Founded by 

eet. 

Hoofs. Henry Ford 

Sound made. A 

Covering. Color. Use. Food. Adapted for use in every School and 


Drink. 

Compare the goat with the cow, 
dog, cat and horse. 

In how many ways are they 
alike? Different? © 


Arithmetic 


First WEEK 
Monday Memorize the table of 
time. 
Tuesday Apply the above to simple 
problems. 
Ex. How many days are there 
in two weeks? 
How many working days in three 
weeks? 
How many minutes in an hour 
and a half? ete. 
Wednesday Continue table of 3’s. 
Thursday Review table of 2’s. 
Friday A Roman numeral “spell 
down” from I to LX. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Rapid single column addi- 
tion. 


Tuesday Combinations making 21. Write for particulars to:— 


Wednesday Continue above. 
Thursday ‘Table of 4’s. 


Friday Continue above. 202 South State Street Chicago, Illinois 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Continue table of 4’s. 
Tuesday Simple problems involving 
table of 4’s, 


Lecture Room in the United States 


Now ready for distribution 








Fitzpatrick & McElroy 


Sole Representatives 
Ford Motion Picture Laboratories 











Wednesday Review table of time. 
































Simple problems. —— 





Thursday Dictation lesson. W rit 
the following numbers: 28, 17, 86, 284, 500, 306, 279. 
Friday Combinations making 22. 


FourTH WEEK 

Monday Review table of 2’s and 3’s. 

Tuesday Review table of 4’s. 

Wednesday Count by 2’s, beginning with any number, 
both forwards and backwards. 

Thursday Begin table of 5’s. 

Friday Continue above. 


Hygiene and Physical Education 


First WEEK 
Monday ‘Name and locate parts of the body. 
What can be done by the different parts? 
How are they adapted to their special uses? 

Tuesday Continue above. 

















How can our hands and feet help others besides 
ourselves? 
Compare the parts of our bodies with those of animals 
studied. 
Wednesday Parts of the head. Name and locate. 
Thursday Parts of the arm. ‘ Name and locate. 
What are joints? 
Show how they allow freedom of movement. 
Friday Name and locate parts of leg. 
Compare with the arm. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Airplane race. 

Alternate rows play at the same time. 

The first child in each row that is playing at a signal 
leaves his seat at the right side, runs forward, 
around, and completely encircles his row of seats 





until his own is again reached. As soon as he is 
seated, the next child in that row does the same, etc. 
The row whose last player is seated first is the winner. 
Tuesday Repeat above, allowing the rows not playing 


yesterday to try. 
Wednesday Play “Hunt the Ball.” 
A ball is hidden (in plain sight) while several pupils 
leave the room or are blindfolded. 
When they return, they search for the ball, and as soon 
as each sees it, he or she returns to his or her seat, 
without indicating in any way the position of the ball. 


head. 
Friday Review parts of the arm and leg. 


Tuirp WEEK 

Folk Dance. 
Teach “The Shoemaker’s Dance.” 
Review other folk dances taught, 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday Simple lessons on correct habits of eating and 
drinking. 
Tuesday Simple lessons on breathing and sleeping, with 
special reference to right habits. 
Emphasize the value of sleep. 
Hours of rising and retiring. 
Need for regularity. 
Wednesday Lesson on self-control. 
What does it mean? 
Can we hope to control others if we cannot control 
ourselves? 
How can we exercise self-control? 
In what respects should we exercise self-control? 
Thursday ‘The skin — its use, care. 
Cleanliness. 
Friday Review Exercise I. 


Civics 

The Post-Office. 

Where is your post-office? 

By whom is it maintained? ‘ 

What officials are necesary to the running of a post-office? 

What are the different departments of a post-office? 

What is done by each? 

Who is the postmaster? What are his duties? 

What do the mail clerks do? 

How is the mail handled? 

What different classes of mail are there? 

What postage is required on each kind? 

How much does it cost to send a letter? 

How long has the parcel post been established? 

Is it a valuable addition to the postal service? 

What is meant by a special delivery letter? 

What is meant by a registered letter? 

Can money be sent by post-office order? 

What machines and instruments are necessary in a 
post-office? 

Is there any limit as to the number of pounds and size of 
a package which may be sent by mail? 

How is mail transferred to and from trains? 

How is it sorted at the post-office? 

What are the duties of the mailman? 

What uniform does he wear? 

How does he arrange his mail for delivery? 

Does bad weather ever keep the mailman from delivering 
his mail? wot 

Spend one day in visiting a large post-office, having first 
obtained permission from the postmaster, who will gladly 
show you around and explain matters. 

On the last day of the month require each pupil to write 
a composition on “Our Post-office.” 


Thursday Review parts of the body and parts of the 
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Music 
First WEEK 

Monday Teach a song by rote. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Complete above. 

Thursday Begin the key of E. 
What are sharps? How are they made? 
How many are there in the key of E? 
Where are they placed? What do they tell us? 

Friday Where is low “do” in the key of E? 
Compare the keys of E and Eb. 
Where is high “do”? Me? Sol? etc. 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Select a song in the key of E for study. 
Find all the “do’s,” ‘‘me’s,” “sol’s,” etc. 
What is a rest? 
Is there one in this song? 
What is the rhythm or time sign? 
What does it mean? 

Tuesday How many measures in this song? 
Are there the same number of notes in each measure? 
Why not? 
Are the values the same? 

Wednesday Sing the first measure. The second. 
Are they alike? 
Sing the third and fourth measures. Compare. 

Thursday Sing the syllables of the entire song. 
Find similar phrases. 

Friday Review keys of C, Eb, E. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Teach a Thanksgiving song by rote. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Complete above. 
Thursday Ear and voice training. 
Friday Individual singing of rote songs. 
Be watchful of tone quality. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Select a very easy song in the key of C for 
sight reading. 
Tuesday Same in the key of Eb. 
Wednesday Same in the key of E. 
Thursday Review rote songs. 
Friday Ear training. 
Let the pupils conduct this lesson. 
One child sings a phrase of a song with “loo,” another 
answers with the words, another with the syllables, 
etc., for the same phrase. 


Drawing and Industrial Work 
First WEEK 
Monday Paint a bunch of purple grapes, with stem and 
one leaf. 
Show the high lights on the grapes by leaving un- 
painted spots. 
Tuesday Paint a Pilgrim man in black and white. (The 
white is simply left unpainted.) 
Wednesday Paint a Pilgrim woman in the same way. 
Thursday Make a Thanksgiving poster. 
Gray paper for the sky. 
White paper (torn at the top) for snow. 
Bluish green paper for distant trees. 
Black paper for trees (trunks only showing). 
Black and white paper for Pilgrim man and woman in 
the foreground. 
Friday Complete poster. 





SECOND WEEK 
Monday Paper cutting of a scare-crow. Save. 


Tuesday Paper cutting of corn shocks in tan, pumpkins 
in orange. Save. 




















































A Story Method Class Taught by Miss Helena Pearson of Whitman, Mass. 





Although their school had only half-day sessions 
| @nd was closed six weeks because of sickness, 
this class during the first year read 23 standard 
_ first, second and third year books. This enviable 
_ record is typical of Story Method results. Miss 
| Pearson has used this method four years. Three 
years ago she wrote: “I have never had such 
splendid results in Phonic work or such fine 
readers as I have had this year. In previous 
years the children lacked independence. Now 
_ I am seldom called upon for help. They have 
| read twenty books this year, and their power of 
mastering new words is considered wonderful by 
those who have heard them read.” 


“Tell Me a Story” 


bt Rage is the natural plea of every child that has ever 
enjoyed the delight of listening to a charming story. 
When my niece, a tiny tot of three, with golden locks 
and eyes of deepest blue, climbs upon my lap and cuddles 


down and wistfully pleads “Tell me a story,” and when her . 


little sister with raven locks and soft brown eyes climbs up 
beside her and repeats the teasing plea, I know that they 
are speaking the desire of children all over the world. 
They are giving expression to one of the most deeply 
implanted desires in the human race. They are repeating 
the plea that has come so often from the lips and eyes of 
my own children. They are repeating the plea that has 
come from your children, and from every child whose 
mother or teacher has ever told ita charming story. Hence, 
all great teachers have taught through story. 

One of the greatest assets that any successful primary 
teacher can possess is the ability to tell a story in such a 
manner as to delight her hearers. So valuable is this 
ability to tell a delightful story that in many cities the 
schools employ teachers who devote their entire time to 
story telling. 

Every child that has heard one fascinating story wants 
to hear another. Every mother who has told such a 
story to her children, and every teacher who has charmed 
her children with a story must recall the oft repeated 
request, “Tell us a story.” Then, as each story has been 


finished, who can forget the persistent “Tell us another 
story’’? 

Can any mother or any teacher have the heart to ignore 
such a plea? Can she afford to deny it at any cost? By 
heeding it she can mold the character of her children as the 
potter molds his clay. Not only can she inspire them with 
the desire to read these and other stories for themselves, 
but as thousands of teachers and mothers have done, she 
can procure a series of charming stories which, when told, 
as if by magic, will give her children the key that will open 
up to them all the treasures of story land; a key that will 
enable them with ease and pleasure to recognize in the 
written and printed language everything that is already 
familiar to them through oral language; and that will make 
them independent readers and spellers in the shortest 
possible time. 

These stories form the basis of THE LEWIS STORY 
METHOD OF TEACHING READING AND SPELLING 
with which marvelous results have been achieved. 

Classes of ordinary first grade pupils, during their first 
year, have read eight primers, eight first, seven second and 
two third readers, or more than 3400 pages. 

Thousands of primary teachers and educators in promi- 
nent positions recommend the Story Method in the highest 
terms. 

Here are a few brief quotations from some of these:— 


M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College 
for Women, Office of The President, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


“TI think the book the most concise and yet 
complete compendium of reading that I have 
seen, for all classes, irrespective of grades.” 


STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWKEY, of West 
Virginia. 
“T am convinced that your method has great 
merit init. It is founded on natural laws, and 
is bound to produce good results.” 


MRS. ADA B.WOODWARD, Primary Teacher, 
Dallas, Texas, and Instructor in Primary 
Methods in Oak Cliff Summer Normal, 
Dallas, Texas. 


“Tt has proved such a boon to me Iwill urge 
amy teachers to get it. I used my class (of first 
year pupils) in demonstrating your methods to 
my students yesterday, and they were amazed 
at the results.” 


ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Practice, 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
“The best results I have ever seen in primary 
reading and spelling were secured by following 
this method. I heartily recommend it as the 
most scientific and interesting method I know.” 


Write for our special 30 day offer 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY., : 


im Beginning 


LILLIAN A. LIPPMAN, Chancellor Avenue 
School, Irvington, N. J. 

“‘T am well pleased with the results obtained. 
The teaching of reading has been more of a 
pleasure than ever before in my seven years’ 
experience. No other class has shown such a 
lively interest and pleasure in their work, and 
no other class has been able to read so many 
books during the year. I am delighted also 
with the results obtained in spelling.” 


N. C. MACDONALD, Ex-State Supt. of North 
Dakota. 
“This is a very fine work of yours, and I wish 
to give it my heartiest endorsement for use in 
the public schools.” 


COUNTY SUPT. IDA B. MARLEY, Labette 
Co., Kans. 

“*T cannot recommend this method too highly 
and I am sure that any teacher can ae a 
success of her primary reading if she uses this 
method.” 


STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 

** My little foreign children loved it from the 
moment of presentation and now read with 
such joy in expression. Surely you are to be 
congratulated upon having found such a ‘royal 

to learning.’ ” 


Reading”’ 





LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

“The ‘learning to read’ process, as you un- 
fold it, is so simple and attractive that every 
child responds with delight and enthusiasm; 
and the early and easily acquired independence 
of the pupils will recommend your method to 
every primary teacher.” 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS, St. Joseph’s 
School, Pocatello, Idaho. 


“T am very much pleased with it. It is the 
most practical and thorough method I have yet 
seen. I shall take pleasure in recommending 
the Method to other teachers.” 

Sincerely yours, Sister M. Pacifica 


PROF. T. J. COATES, First Rural School 
Supervisor of Kentucky. 


“T thoroughly believe in what he has.’ He 
has given you all the good features of the best 
modern methods of teaching reading and none 
of the objectionable features.” 


MAUD L. DUNCAN, Mitchell, So. Dak. 


“I have never seen a method that I enjoy 
teaching as I do this. There isan jspiration 
in each and the children dearly the 
five little fairies and the dwarfs.” 


Read “Problems in Teaching ** in this magazine. Read also ‘“‘The Pleasure Moti 
* — Foye Plans < > 


4559 Forrestville Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


for October, 1919. 
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“With swift, sure strokes of their paddles, 
the Indians sent the canoe speeding down the 
. } river.” —Every true American should read 
this story, together with the ninety-nine 
others, in 


AMERICA FIRST 


By Lawton B. Evans 
Illustrated in color and gravure by Milo K. Winter 
Here is a book which in red-blooded in- 
terest outrivals the finest fiction. It is a big 

1: book in every way — in purpose, plan, appeal 
ah } and size. There are 447 pages, set in beauti- 
| ful big type; one hundred stories from our 

own history, told in a clear, graphic style that 
a is irresistible. 

1 ” AMERICA FIRST” is to a complete 
history of America what Lamb’s “Tales from 
Shakespeare” is to the unabridged edition. 
14 It emphasizes interesting details which the 
text book lacks. In connection with every 
| : great historical movement there are sympa- 
thetic side events teeming with human 
| interest. A knowledge of these gives to the 
child a better conception of the lesson studied 

than the unembellished facts of the history 
text book itself. For every period of United 

) States history, America First supplies a 
human interest story that lends a touch of 
realism to the text book lesson. It makes 
. the study of history a greater pleasure, it 
) } aids the pupil in memorizing the vital facts, 
+ and leads to more satisfactory results in the 
work of the teacher. 

In approximately one thousand words each, 
these supplementary word pictures of our 
nation in the making are brilliantly presented 
for the entertainment and instruction of 
juvenile readers. 

From Lief the Norseman to Sergeant York, 
men and women who have played leading 
parts in placing America first among the 
nations of the world, are revivified that they 
may arouse the interest, pride, loyalty, 
heroism and patriotism of young Americans. 

As a combination of purposeful story telling, 
splendid entertainment, and high grade book- 
making, this volume will appeal to teachers 
in every school grade. 

Price, postpaid, $2.50 
Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 


Milton Bradley Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
San Francisce 





| €hicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agents 
j Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Aprste 
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Wednesday Arrange a landscape for the above. 
Blue paper for the sky. 
Green paper for the ground. 
Let the paper for sky and ground overlap slightly. Save. 
Thursday Complete above landscape by adding the 
cor* shocks and pumpkins. Let the pumpkins peep out 
from behind the corn shocks. Add the scare-crow. 
Friday Paint a landscape. Blue sky, foreground, dis- 
tant purpk bushes. Add an Indian wigwam. 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Repeat above landscape. 

Tuesday In pencil illustrate a game. 

Wednesday Pose — boy raking the yard. 

Thursday Repeat above. 

Friday Paper cutting. A bowl of fruit. 
Cut the bowl quite large from book cover paper. 
Mount on paper of a different color, leaving the top 

unpasted. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday Paper cutting of fruit from colored paper. 
Cut the fruit quite large. Cut a red apple, a green 
pear and a yellow banana. 
Tuesday Continue above. Cut some purple grapes, an 
orange and a lemon. 
Wednesday Arrange the above fruit in the bowl, letting 
it overlap. ‘ 
Pile the fruit high in the center of the bowl and let some 
of the grapes hang over the edge. 
Thursday In pencil draw a leafless tree. 
Friday In pencil draw a stickman running. 


Stories and Poems 


First WEEK 
Monday “The Little Gingerbread Boy.” 
Tuesday Complete above. 
Wednesday Dramatize above. 
Thursday Continue dramatization. 
Friday “Foolish Hans.” 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday “Cinderella.” 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Complete above. 
Thursday Dramatize “Cinderella.” 
Friday Complete above. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Memorize “Thanksgiving Hymn” — Dodge 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Complete above. 
Thursday “Jack and the Beanstalk.” 
Friday Complete above. 


FourtH WEEK 

Monday Poem — “Which is Your Kind?” — Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox 

Tuesday Complete poem. 

Discuss its meaning thoroughly. 

Wednesday Read selections from “The King of the 
Golden River.” 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Complete above. 





Four Things to Do 


Four things a man must learn to do, 

If he would make his record true: 

To think without confusion, clearly, 

To love his fellowmen sincerely, 

To act from honest motives purely, 

To trust in God and heaver securely. 
—Henry Van Dyke 
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Geographical Reading 
(Continued from page 556) 
camisa and the folds of-the panuelo stay in place so well and look 
so stiff. That is because they are starched to produce this effect. 
The whole costume is very pretty and very becoming. For church 
she drapes a black, lacy veil over her head. If she is a Tagalog gir] 
from- around Manila Bay, she adds to the elegance of her costume 
by wearing a black lace overskirt called a “tapis.” 

Women who work in the fields and factories, or sell in the markets, 
are not so daintily dressed as those of the wealthier classes. 
Still they are usually neat and clean. Instead of the panuelo, the 
working woman commonly wears a large handkerchief about her neck. 
When out in the heat of the day, she draws it up over her head for 
protection from the sun. 

(To be continued) 


A Letter in the London Times 


The Professional Spirit 





Sir: 

It was with a professional feeling of relief that some 
of us read your last week’s article on the above heading. 
It has been the subject of much anxious discussion by 
older members of staffs lately and we have wondered that 
a paper so sensitive to current events as yours could ignore 
a tendency which is certainly on the up-grade. 

At first it is staggering to be told by the young teacher, 
“T am not going to make my work my whole life,” or 
“Tf correct every evening I shall lose all my friends,” or 
“Life is meant to be happy; I will not drudge all the time.” 
And they mean it and intend to act on what they say. 
This new spirit is not confined to our land. A colonial 
friend says, sadly, “The young assistant is taking up the 
work to get a living, not for the love of it,” and another 
writes from a distant country, “I do not expect you 
realize how the teachers have deteriorated In your time 
there were women of good traditions now” — but I will not 
finish, it is too depressing. 

Are we to combat this new spirit? Is it wholly blame- 
worthy? Who, if any, is responsible for it? Are the 
younger people justified in their demand to live their own 
lives? Should they be expected to give up their friends, 
amusement, even health, as many of the older generation 
have done? Is not their demand a natural consequence of 
authority’s insistence on the pupil’s interests and neglect 
of the teacher’s? The child must be interested, must be 
allowed to express himself, must play games. Work must 
be delightful and school a happy place. Now, can a young 
person brought up under these excellent conditions be 
reasonably expected to suddenly change his outlook on 
life and devote himself entirely to bringing out the best in 
other people? Authority has prepared the situation and 
must grapple with it. More increases of salary are going 
to meet the case not one whit. Employees cannot be 
terrorized into drudgery, as in the days when good posts 
were few and applicants many. Meanwhile, the transition 
period presses hardly upon the older members of the pro- 
fession and upon the heads of schools, for, till things are re- 
adjusted, it is they who face the complaints of governing 
bodies and parents, who as yet, ignorant of what is going 
on, still expect all the accustomed demands of the child to 
be met. Sooner or later it will dawn upon all concerned 
that if the high standard of efficiency is to be maintained, 
parent, pupil, and public opinion will have to take their due 
share of responsibility. 

It is this aspect of the problem which makes one hesitate 
to condemn the new attitude. May it not be an instinctive 
protest against the intolerable burden piled upon the 
teacher by authority, by parent, and by child? If it is 
not, then there is tragedy in the situation, for those of us 
who are in any measure responsible for the training of our 
young colleagues; tragedy for the younger generation, 
who will certainly be neglected according to existing 
standards; tragedy for the young teachers themselves. 
Those of us who have toiled in the past, even at our worst 
times, had the consolation that ‘e that loseth his life shall 
find it. — Assistant Teacher 


Bradley 
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** Tris crossed the rain- 

bow bridge from Olym- 
pus to earth—and her errands 
were those of help and courage 
and bright hope.” — Read this 
beautiful story in 


WONDER STORIES 


THE BEST MYTHS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By Carolyn S. Bailey 

Here.is the best collection of mythological 
stories you have ever seen. Its contents 
were not chosen promiscuously to make a 
“book of myths,” but were carefully selected 
to provide a book which would present to a 
child those stories with which he should be 
familiar because of their relation to the 
world’s greatest literature. 

Ancient mythology has suggested the basic 
theme of many famous classics, and reference 
to it is frequent in the writings of all masters. 
WONDER STORIES is made up of those 
myths most frequently referred to in such 
works. 

Another reason why Wonder Stories is 
superior to all other books of myths is the 
manner in which the stories are told. The 
author’s style is terse, but graceful and pliant 
and intensely interesting. It is characterized 
by a pleasing clearness of diction, which can- 
not fail to leave a vivid and lasting impression 
upon the youthful mind. 

WONDER STORIES is a beautiful ex- 
ample of Bradley Quality book-making. It 
is printed from large, clear type on high grade 
paper, with six full-page color illustrations 
by Clara M. Burd. Size 534 x 8% inches; 
344 pages. 

Price, postpaid, $2.50 
Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 









A splendid book of nature stories to tell to small children 
or for the children to read: 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWINKLY EYES 
THE LITTLE BLACK BEAR 
By Allen Chaffee 
Pictures by Peter J. Da Ru 
Twinkly Eyes is one of the most delightful little characters 
ever created in animal literature. In adventures with his * 
brother, Woof, and Mother Black Bear, he learns the vital 
lessons of life through experiences, the moral emphasis of 
which is conveyed clearly to the minds of young readers. 
The habits of the bear and other animals introduced in the 
book are faithfully portrayed and the refreshing environment 
of green forests and open fields is sensed in every chapter. 
Price, postpaid, $1.25 
Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 





Milton Bradley Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Beston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
San Francisce 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agents 


Kansas City: Hoover Bros., ts 


Toronto: The George M. Co., Ltd., Agents 
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Address Editor, Prmwary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


One of the features of our public schools on which we have 
most prided ourselves has been the large and varied assort- 
ment of text books, furnished gratuitously to every pupil 
and changed frequently to suit the changed conditions. 
The publishers are entitled to claim some credit for this 
generosity, by keeping the cost of school books and 
teachers’ publications at the very lowest possible figure, 
often too low to ensure them against loss. They are, 
therefore, in a peculiarly unfortunate position now, for in 
no other business, perhaps, have costs advanced so sharply, 
with so few signs of relief in the near future, while the public 
have become confirmed in the habit of paying low prices. 
The publishers have been very quiet about their difficulties, 
too, hoping they would be short-lived, but now, in justice 
to themselves, some of these difficulties ought to be plainly 
stated. They prove very conclusively that the publishers 
are not profiteering when they make modest advances in 
the prices of books and magazines. 

Publishers built up their business without any thought 
of war and its effects. Prices were based on costs during 
peace conditions. The representatives of the companies 
were sent out to get contracts to supply the books for a 
period of, sometimes, five years. “Get all the contracts 
possible,” was the slogan. Contracts poured in, often with 
a loss 6n the first year’s business. Publishers hastened to 
list their books with the State Superintendents and guar- 
anteed to sell the books in those states for five years at 
the stated prices— not a word in contracts, listings, or 
agreements to protect the publishers against fires, strikes, 
or war. 


Here is a quotation from a letter from one of them: 


I doubt if there is a publisher that can tell exactly to-day what each 
of his publications is costing. To illustrate from our publications — 
Last October we ordered, supposedly, enough paper to supply this 
year’s needs. While the cost was slightly more, it was not sufficient 
to justify a change in our selling price. The stock was sent to the 
printer and the books were delivered as needed. It was soon seen 
that our estimates were not large enough, so more stock was ordered 
and sent to the printer and binder. This week in come the bills for 
peper, printing and binding. Increase? Yes, and then some — too 

to change the enclosed figures. Look soon for a decided raise in 
prices of these books which you all felt were too high one year ago. 


_ The following table is a conservative estimate of the 
increases in wages and materials that have been made in 
the past six years: 


LABOR MATERIALS 
Compositors ............. 57 POEs Casa vitae vain das 300% 
bested etigt US Calvee 57% pews deceled ne 0% 
SEEM tlbw.t sc'sA'bu ee be 100% Engravings ....... 100 to 0 
Bindery men ............. 57% Electrotypes .......... 
Bindery girls ............. 300% Cloth and leather . .300 to 


When one reflects that the real value of a publication 
consists very little in any of these things, but rather in the 
ideas supplied by the author, or authors, and that their 
share of the profits has been largely absorbed by labor and 
materials, it is obvious that only a drastic change either in 
conditions or prices can keep such publications at their 
present standards. 


Why I Like Teaching 


Teachers, principals and superintendents from thirty-two states 
submitted essays on “Why I Like Teaching” in the contest conducted 
among summer school students by the Institute for Public Service, 
New York City. Supt. John Dixon of Columbus, Wisconsin, summer 
school student at the University of Wisconsin, won the first prize of 
$25; Miss Elizabeth Pardee of New Haven, Connnecticut, student at 
Columbia, the second prize of $10; and B. Witkowsky of Brooklyn, 
New York, the third prize of $5. 


First Prize 


WHY I LIKE TEACHING 
Supt. John Dixon 
Columbus, Wis. 


I like teaching because I like boys and girls, because I 
delight in having them about me, in talking with them, 
working with them, playing with them, and in possessing 
their confidence and affection. 

I like teaching because the teacher works in an atmo- 
sphere of idealism, dealing with mind and heart, with ideas 
and ideals. 

I like teaching because of the large freedom it gives. 
There is abundance of room for original planning and 
initiative in the conduct of the work itself, and an unusual 
time margin of evenings, week-ends, and vacations in which 
to extend one’s interests, personal and professional. 

I like teaching because the relation of teacher to learner 
in whatever capacity is one of the most interesting and 
delightful in the world. 

Teaching is attractive because it imposes a minimum of 
drudgery. Its day is not too long, and is so broken by 
intermissions, and so varied in its schedule of duties as to 
exclude undue weariness or monotony. The program of 
each school day is a new and interesting adventure. 

Teaching invites a constant growth and improvement. 
The teacher is in daily contact with books, magazines, 
libraries, and all of the most vital forces of thought and 
leadership, social and industrial. It is work that stimu- 
lates ambition, and enhances personal worth. There is 
no greater developer of character to be found. 

Also, teaching includes a wide range of positions and 
interests, extending from kindergarten to university, cover- 
ing every section where schools are maintained, and em- 
bracing every variety of effort whether academic, artistic, 
industrial, commercial, agricultural or professional. 

There is no work in which men and women engage which 
more directly and fundamentally serves society and the 
state. Teaching is the biggest and best profession in the 
nation because it creates and molds the nation’s citizen- 
ship. It is the very foundation and mainstay of the 
national life. 

And now at last the teacher’s work is coming into its own. 
From now on, the teacher will be adequately paid, and 
accorded the place which is rightfully his in the public 
regard. 

The True TEACHER is, and may well be, proud of the 
title, for his work is akin to that of the Master Builder, 
the creation of a temple not made with hands. 
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Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Makes Food 
Taste Cood 


Creates an appetite, aids digestion, puri- 
fies the blood, and thus relieves scrofula, 
catarrh, the pains and aches of rheuma- 
tism and gives strength to the whole 
system. Hood’s Pills help—fine cathartic. 





JOLLY CHRISTMAS BOOK 


A book brimful of dialogues, plays, drills, songs, recita- 
tions, ts, etc., that will make your Christmas 
entertainment a rousing success. 40 cents. 


Some dandy new songs: 
There’s a Welcome Here for You (Welcome), 35c. 
Don’t Forget to Come Again (Closing), 35¢ 
We’ve Got the Mumps (Action Song). 35c. 


All sorts of entertainments described in our Free 
Catalogue. Send for one. 


WILLIS N. BUGBEE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. (Dept. B) 








How much bigger is the 
lead in Dixon’s Beginners’ 
No. 308 than the lead in 
an ordinary Pencil? How 
much _ stronger? And, 
what is more to the point, 
how much better is this 
No. 308 lead for writing in 
the first grade? 

Free Samples to teachers on request 

Made by 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City New Jersey 
Oe Established 1827 











ILLINOIS TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Founded 1880 


Offers a broad course of theory and practice to 
women interested in the nursing profession and 
allied forms of public service. 
Theoretical instruction extended in accordance 
with the standard curriculum for Schools of Nursing. 
Practical experience in Cook County Hospital, 
2400 beds, under supervision. 








Special opportunities offered to those 

who qualify in 3rd year, either in 

Cook County Hospital! or by affiliation. 
Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. 
ENTEANCE REQUIREMENTS: Physical fitness; a High 
School education or its educational equivalent ; minimum 
age, 20 years. For further information, address 


Illinois Training School For Nurses 
509 S. Honore St., Box “P” Chicago, Illinois 














TRAINING SCHOOL For NURSES 


The Michael Reese Hospital 


Groveland and 2°°h Street, Box 32, Chicago, Illinois. 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Three year course preparatory instruc- 
tion. Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, four years’ 
High Schoo] work. For information 
apply to 


Miss M. H. Mackenzie, Superintendent. 


Beauty Thoughts 


(Continued from page 543) 
The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in His Heaven — 
All’s well with the world: 


Lo, here hath been dawning 
Another blue day, 

Say, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 


Every morning seems to say, 
“There’s something happy on the way, 
And God sends his love to you.” 


Love of country is one of the soul’s highest 
sentiments. 


Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land? 

America expects every man to do his duty. 


Just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs. 


Mind my own business. 
Waste not, want not. 


We never miss the water 
Till the well runs dry. 


Can’t never gets to the top of the ladder 
because Can gets there first. 


I can do what any one can do. 


Use all of your brain. 





Art Simplified 


“ Art Simplified,” by Professor Lemos, of 
Leland Stanford University. 

Art teachers and art students will both be 
interested in the beautiful new and revised 
edition of “ Art Simplified,” published by 
The Prang Company of Chicago. The book 
covers the whole field of commercial art, and 
is probably one of the best text books of self- 
instruction on this subject. Art teachers who 
wish to learn the “tricks of the trade” in 
commercial art and make their school work 
more practical, will find the volume of great 
assistance. It is profusely illustrated with 
twenty full-page plates and a beautiful hand- 
colored chart, and lists at $4.00 per copy. 





‘“*How We Secured Our Library”’ 


An interesting little illustrated booklet 
giving the personal experience of a teacher 
who wanted a school library but was con- 
fronted with “no funds.” Send for it free. 
Address, Educational Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





Teachers Wanted 
$135 to $195 Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thousands of 
permanent, life positions are to be filled at 
from $1600 to $2300, have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those inter- 
ested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. D242, Rocherster, N. Y., for 
schedule showing Fall examination dates and 
places and large, descriptive book, showing the 
positions open and giving many sample exam- 





Nervous 
Women 


Nothing is so good for you as 
Vinol. It invigorates the nerves 
and creates strength. 





Here is Reliable Proof: 


Union Hill, N. J.—‘‘1 suffered from 
a@ nervous breakdown, was —— 
thin, had a stomach trouble and coul 
not eat, sleep or work. I had doctored 
without benefit until one day I read 
about Vinol, and after taking one bot- 
tle began to improve. It strengthened 
my nerves, gave me a good appetite, 
and I sleep well and feel better in every 
way.”—Mrs. CHARLES WEST. 

The reason Vinol is superior to any 
other remedy is because it contains the 
oldest and most famous body-building 
and strengthening tonics known to 
medicine. 


For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. 
Chester Kent Co., Boston, Mass. 








New ‘**Prang Bulletin! ”’ 
FREE 


Every Grade Teacher, Drawing Teacher, Kinder- 
garten Teacher and every teacher of hand-work 
needs this new “Prang Bulletin’ of Art Supplies. 
Profusely illustrated. Do you know “Enamelac” 
and “Permodello ”’ ? 

THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 30 Irving Piace, N.Y. 


























Christmas Goods 


sIf it’s worth giving it’s 
worth giving well—in a 
bright dressof Dennison 
wrappings, labels, rib- 
bon and cards. At10, 000 
dealers. 









8 Send 2 cents to Dennison. 
Department € Framingham, Mass., for 
“Christmas Booklet.” a catalog and sug- 
gestion book combined. 


What Next ? 





C, REE CATALOG Siv5 2nc‘uGmoen  cLass a 
* = 
« G 


<7 Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let 
bf ters and 2 figures, one or two co! 
i Silver plate 25¢ ea., $2.50 dos, Sterling 
> silver 50¢ ea., $5.00 doz. Write for catalog. 





ination questions, which will be sent free of 
charge. 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


SG Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
Of Boston, 


THE TEACHER’S EXCHANGE 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


REGISTER NOW. 








Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


FREE RECISTRATION 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (0.QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 





4ist year. First class Sy gi Operates locally and actlenaie. 
Direct calls from school Direct recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 




















TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 

people. We register only reli- 

— ee — able candidates. Services free 
Cartes W. Mutrorp, Prop. _ to school officials. 





SCHERMERHOR 


Established (855 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xew you 


a _ — pen graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
sc in all parts the country. 
Wm. ©. PRATT, Manager 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Home Office, Utah Office, California and Hawaii 
BOISE, IDAHO. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Positively Largest Western Agency 
FREE RECISTRATION EMERGENCY VACANCIES 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


2360 Overton Pk. Circle, Memphis, Tenn. 
809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, ‘ 509 Journal Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 510 Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 




















2A Park Street, Boston , Mass. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
649 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


FREE REGISTRATION 
CLARK t4cuexs 


AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for Every Registrant 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
64 East Van Buren Street Flatiron Building 110-112 E. Lexington Street 


KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
N. Y. Life Building Globe Building Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

















[— 





The Silver Shilling 


(Continued from page 5* 1) 


The coin was thankful to return to its own 
country where it was understood. Do you 
think foreigners suffer from not being under- 
stood? What can we do about it? Can we 
all find something to be thankful for? Can we 
really keep Thanksgiving every day? 

Let your book contain several short stories 
about coins. Tell about the girl who had 
twenty-five cents to spend. Tell her name, 
where she lived, how she obtained her money, 
and what she did with it. 

Write about a boy who found twenty-five 
cents on the street, tell who it really belonged 
to, and how it was returned. 

Write “The Adventure of a Dollar Bill’”’ and 
“The Journey of a Silver Dollar” and “The 
Five-dollar Gold-piece Who was Mistaken for a 
Penny.” 

Make your booklet interesting and bind it 
yourself. 

Write a short sketch, ‘‘The Five-dollar Bill’s 
Story.” Draw the bill and describe every- 
thing upon it. (The bill may be framed for 
the class use.) 

Study and rewrite in your own words another 
fairy tale of Andersen’s, ‘The Money-box.” 

When you compare fairy tales, be sure to 
note points of resemblance and difference. 
Make your work interesting. 


Mr. Edward Kaula Now with 
The American Crayon Company 


The American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, is particularly fortunate in securing the 
services of Mr. Edward Kaula, formerly 
Eastern Manager of the World Book Company. 

Mr. Kaula is a graduate of Tufts College 
and has done graduate work in Amherst 
College and Harvard University. He brings 
to The American Crayon Company a wide 
acquaintance with school officials and with 
the trade and a selling experience of some 
fourteen years. His appointment adds an- 
other high calibered man to the personnel of 
the Educational Department of this company. 

The American Crayon Company products 
are famous for their quality, and their large 
manufacturing facilities and analytical latora- 
tory enable them to make the best chalk, 
crayons and water colors at low prices. 

Through their Educational Department they 
are able to promote closer and more cordial 
relations with school officials and carry on more 
intensively the work of serving the schools, 
which was inaugurated with the inception 
of the business eighty-five years ago. 





Wanted — Men — Women 
$100 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the Fall U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations. Thousands of permanent, 
life positions are to be filled at from $1100 to 
$1800; have short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. Those interested should write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
C222, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
all examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions open 
and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be given free of charge. 





I for cuts, 
sold return $1.50 and all 6 Pieces are $s 








$. SUPPLY COMPANY, Box 380 Greenville, Pa, 
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Seasonal Problems 


(Continued from page 567) 

“T think that is all we need. Now we must 
count up and see what our dinner will cost us. 
Father allowed us $15.00, so let us see if we 
shall have enough money. Will there be any 
money left? If so, how much?” 

“Counting Grandpa and Grandma, there 
will be seven people for dinner. How much 
would each person’s dinner cost?” 

“Tf we went to a hotel, this dinner would 
cost $31.50. How much would it cost per 
plate? How much shall we save by having 
dinner at home?” 

“We shall have to go to market early to- 
morrow morning, and take a large basket along, 
as we shall have lots of things to buy. I think 
Grandma and Grandpa will arrive about ten 
o’clock. We must have our work finished by 
then, so that we can devote our entire time to 
entertaining them, and make their visit a 
pleasure.” 











Mr. C. G. Campbell 


A Laboratory Furniture Expert 
Mr. C. G. Campbell, General Manager and 


Director of the Kewaunee Manufacturing 
Company, has had many years of constructive 
and successful experience in designing, manu- 
facturing and selling. 

Mr. Campbell is recognized as a Laboratory 
Furniture Engineer of ability. Many of the 
largest Laboratory Equipments in the United 
States have been designed by him and in- 
stalled under his direction. 

An intimate acquaintance with the require- 
ments of Educational Institutions and Manu- 
facturing Industries throughout North Amer- 
ica enables Mr. Campbell to direct our manu- 
facturing and sales organization so as to serve 
best interests. 


Teachers — Get U. S. Govern- 


ment Jobs 

All teachers, both men and women, should 
the Government examinations soon to be 
held throughout the entire country. Recon- 
struction work necessitates thousands of ap- 
pointments. The positions pay from $1100 
to $1500; have short hours, annual vacations, 
and are permanent. 
Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. C243, Rochester, 
N. Y., for large descriptive book, showing the 
positions open and giving many sample exam- 
jantion questions, which will be sent free of 











THE RECOMMENDATION 


EDUCATORS’ 


THE 


EDMANDS EXCHANCE 


101i TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
Managed since 1897, by a School Superintendent, gives 


PERSONAL Service Worth Paying For. MANuaAt Free 

















THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


OLDEST National Agency— LARGEST Centralized Agency 
National Service—No Advance Fee Required— Address: 


The Brewer Teachers’ Agency “! $¢ne72! National Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 


Headquarters 
TEACHERS, WE NEED YOU! 
FREE ENROLLMENT 


Can place you outright in the better paying 


ROCKY M7- TEACHERS 
positions. Rural $1100 to $1400; Grades 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver. core 
$1200 to $1600; High School $1500 to $2000; WM. RUFFER, A. M., Manager 
many = positions. Write us immedi- 


ately. ompt, Efficient Service. OTHER OFFICES: Portiand, Oreg.; Los Angeles, Calif; 
Teachers’ Agency 


Chicago, Ill; Minneapolis, Mian, 
ALBERT 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


conservative management. Largest and best known. Our booklet, “TEACHING AS 
y BUSINESS” with new chapters on “Forecast” and other important topics, sent FREE. 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York; Symes Building, Denver; 


























Peyton Building, Spokane 














THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLUMBIA, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
WEST Arruur B. Cumve, Mgr. 6128 University Ave., M. F. Forp, Mgr. 
BOISE, IDAHO SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
NEEDS Grorce F. Gorow, Mgr. 326 Owl Bidg., Wynne S. Starey, Mer. 
The West is offering the highest salaries ever paid to teachers. 
TEACHERS ENROLL NOW 























FOR BUSY WORK 


PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 
60 CARDS— 600 SENTENCES — 50 CENTS 
Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 





















































| 
to— too —two Here is a partial list 
| I was late for the car, so I any-no—Card No. 45 
walked. cry-cries—Card No. 21 
F : done-did—Card No. 8 
| I think it was fer every—very—Card No. 19 
| walk. for-fore-fou r—Card No. 2 
Those children are how-who—Card No. 46 
| small be out alone. maaetete—Cont No. 2 
hear-here—Card No. 13 
I went is hat store, know-no—Card No. 5 
It is rainy go out knew-new—Card No. 6 
_ play. their-there—Card No. 11 
You paid much for your them-—those—Card No. 28 
book. , This set of sixty cards is designed 
Will you give me cents for for busy work in language — words 
a stamp? spelled differently but pronounced 
Yes, and buy stamps for alike — words most frequently spelled 
. wrong. 
me, . Packed in a neat cardboard box with 
index card making the location of any 








(REDUCED Size of Sample Card) one of the 60 cards very easy. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





charge. 
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A Selected List 


of Supplementary Readers 


For the School Year 1920-1921 





FIRST YEAR 


Sprague Classic Reader Book I. 
Foundation Primer . 

Eureka Primer 

Story Primer 

Sound 


Three Littie Kittens — —- Chicken Little . 
Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew : 
Our Little Folks’ Primer 


’ Good Time Primer 


Puss in Boots — Reynard the Fox 
Jack and the Beanstalk . 

Hop o’ My Thumb — Tom Thumb 
Jack the Giant Killer 

Dame Wiggins of Lee 

Cat School 5 

Nixie Well . 

In Mother Goose Land 


SSSSSSSSSSSTISTITII: 





PARROT-LIKE MEMORIZING 
OF FACTS IS WRONG 


To expect a child in the fourth grade to draw a 
map of the state in which he lives, locate the principal 
rivers, valleys, mountains, bays, cities, and name and 
locate the counties, is wrong. Parrot-like memorizing 
of such facts; at that age, can only result in harm. 
The facts mean nothing and create a distaste for the 
work. 

We must start from the environment of the child. 
Definitionsand disconnected facts cannot be assimilated. 


“HOME GEOGRAPHY” 


‘STARTS FROM THE HOME 


It is undoubtedly the most successful book published 
for the study of Geography in the Primary Grades 








There is a reason why “Fairbanks’ Home 
Geography” is so widely adopted for use as 

















. an introductory book in the lower grades and 
SECOND YEAR why it is so universally used by teachers 
Sprague Reader. Book II . 
cules Renter’ ede 60 | HOME GEOGRAPHY sy HAROLD FAIRBANKS 
, hee oe ri PRICE SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS POSTPAID 
Playing School ; .60 
Some of Our Friends * .60 
Introduction to Leaves from Nature’s Story Book -60 EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
Plant Babies and Their Cradles .60 
Out Doors . . 60 BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Nature Stories for Youngest Readers .60 
Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers .60 
What the Pictures Say 75 
Zésop’s Fables. Vol. II. 60 Gulliver Among the People of — : ; ; .60 
Stories of the U. S. for Youngest Readers .60 Legends of Norseland ‘ . . , . . -70 
Buds, Stems and Roots 60 Bobtail Dixie . : ‘ : : , 1.00 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard : : . i ‘ ° 
Meadow Sprite . , ; ' ; d 
THIRD YEAR Parzival and Other Stories from Germany ; ‘ P F .60 
Sprague Reader. Book III 60 Stories of Our Country. ; . : : : 60 
Foundation Reader. Book III 69 Aunt Mary’s Bird Talks . P . , , ; a .60 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 60 Five Little Foxes é ‘ é ; ; 60 
Hopi, the Cliff Dweller 60 Stories and Tales from Animal World | . ; ; ‘ .60 
In Mythland. Vol. II 69 Nature’s Children i : : j ' .60 
Adventures of a Brownie 69 American History. Colonial Period ‘ , : F : 75 
Famous Pictures. Vol. I ’ 75 American History. The Revolution . ; ‘ ‘ : 75 
Colonial Days in Virginia, Carolina, a, Maryland, and Georgia .75. American History. Administration . . . : . -75 
Red Children . : 60 American History. Civil War . : ‘ ; . : -75 
Children of the Wigwam 60 Paul Dombey . ‘ ? ; ; : ; 60 
Some of Our Flower Friends 60 Little Nell . . aes ; .60 
Friends of the Fields ; 60 Black Beauty . : : : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : -40 
Stories from Birdland. Vol. I 60 
Famous Pictures. Vol. II 60 FIFTH YEAR 
Water Babies for Youngest Readers .60 Standard Classic Reader. Fifth Year , ; : ' .60 
In Mythland. Vol. II . .60 Sprague Reader. Book V . ‘ ; : ; 80 
A Dog of Flanders. .60 Story of King Arthur ; : . ; ' é .60 
Stories from Land of Never-Never .60 De Soto, Marquette and La Salle , : ; ; .60 
Land of Make-Believe .60 Famous Presidents . ; : ‘ ; : ’ .60 
Colonial Children. -7§ Indian Days. ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; ; .60 
Stories of Great Men : ip RI, SUR ne ea 
Little Folks of Far Away Land .60 Stories of the Bible. Vol. II. . ' ‘ 75 
Stories of the Bible. Voj].III_ . ‘ P F ‘ : 75 
Stories of Mother Earth . ‘ P L , ; ‘ 75 
FOURTH YEAR Children of the Palm Lands ; : ; F : P 75 
Standard Classic Reader. Fourth Year .60 Children of the World 1.50 
Sprague Reader. Book IV . .60 Children of the Cold ‘ ; : é; . 1.50 
Foundation Reader .60 Robinson Crusoe (Allison) ; ; - ; ; ; .60 
Godolphin’s Robinson Crusoe .60 Stories of Industry. Vol. I : ; ; . : ; 75 
Story of a Nurnberg Stove ‘ 60 Stories of Industry. Vol. I ; ; 4 . ; . 718 
50 Bromfield Street 2457 Prairie Avenue 18 E. 17th Street 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 



































They HAVE FOUND 
THEIR MITTENS! 








Stories that are dear 
to Childish Hearts: 


First Year Literature 


“Action, Imitation and Fun Series” of Primers and First Readers 


By MARA lL. 


PRATT 


CHADWICK 


This series consists of one phonic reader, which is a basic text, and ten supplementary readers, based 


on stories dear to childish hearts. 


complete in itself and independent of the others. 


These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an 
ideal series through which to develop both sight reading and sound interpretation. 


Each book is 


Each may be used with any system of teaching reading. 


The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 


PRICE, 


PUSS IN BOOTS — REYNARD THE FOX 


Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 

No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or even 
perplex the little ones of the first or second grade, as all have 
been long familiar in the household and folklore of the fireside. 
The cunning and resourceful ingenuity of “Puss in Boots” and 
of ‘Reynard the Fox” must keep up curiosity and interest at 
white heat, as scene succeeds scene in fine dramatic action. 


THREE LITTLE KITIENS— CHICKEN LITTLE 


Fully illustrated. 

Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with words 
and sentences and readily interprets the printed page. Reading 
thus becomes a labor of love and no more irksome than the strain 
with which the little one digs with beaded brow the holes in the 
sand pile or joyfully bears other burdens in his round of play. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK — DIAMONDS AND 
TOADS — SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Graphically illustrated. 

Three attractive folklore tales which are rewritten in the 
simple straightforward language of those early days when the 
world was young, and are arranged in development of story 
and in progress of verbal and phrase perplexities with a peda- 
gogical art, born of experience, of careful child-study and of a 
veritable love for the little ones. 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER 


Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 

This folklore is handled by Mrs. Pratt-Chadwick in so in- 
genious and original a method as to secure great interest and 
great readiness in reading at sight. 

Yet she does not fail in addition to reach the higher effects of 
developing the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and 
reverence which is part of religion. Besides by “placing the child 
amidst general human companionship, she corrects the tendency 
of imagination to center in self.” 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 


Fully illustrated. 

The illustrations, abundant, apposite, vivid, very happily 
re-enforce the text of each. Note these principles involved: (a) 
A classic basis from which the vocabulary isevolved. (b) Inter- 
est from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. (c) Rhyth- 
mical repetition. (d) Imitation or dramatic effect. 


THE THREE PIGS 


Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. : 
TheYaim seems to be, in this and other books of the series, to 


Boston New York 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


sO CENTS EACH 


gain such a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown and 
Foxy Grandpa with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and 
to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample 
preparation for the first reader. 


THE THREE BEARS 


Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 
Like the Little Red Hen and the Three Pigs, this little book 
avails itself of a classic story from which to evolve very pleas- 
antly a good working vocabulary. 


HOP 0’ MY THUMB — TOM THUMB 


Sully illustrated. 

Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “If a beginning is made 
with literature sufficiently childish, the children may be led by 
their own growing taste and capacity.” 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little 
mind is not too long on the stretch, and the short chapters hold 
in store fresh surprises from the beginning to the close of the 
book. 


RED RIDING HOOD — THE SEVEN KIDS 
Fully illustrated. 

Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that the <:-terest is 
heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form 
from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go 
over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat 
the doings imaginative or real, once made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked deception of the hungry 
wolf, the harrowing tragical incident, the joyous restoration, 
and the righteous retribution must so divert and intensify the 
interest that. the labor of reading will be really a labor of love. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE’S SOUND PRIMER (Basic Text) 
Each lesson specially illustrated. 128 pp. 

Consider the leading original practical features: (a) Word- 
building from the start, with sound stories, with drills, inciting 
the child to self-activity. (6) Illustrations, unique, alive with 
action, and impressively interpreting the sounds. (c) Abundant 
busy work. 


THE LITTLE RED HEN 


Fully illustrated with original drawings. 

Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent letter 
remarks: “I have carried a child through the Little Red Hen, 
and it has seemed to me to be based upon psychological prin- 
ciples more fully than any primer I know. The material is of 
interest to the child and the verbal forms are introduced in such 
a way as to let the learner become familiar with them most 
effectively.” 


Chicago 
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‘Huh! they don't have to show Me 
A —— how to use Colgates.” 


ee 
——Eeee Mf fe-F fo 


Would YOUR pupils have to be 
shown—or do they know? 


OULD they know that twice-a-day the teeth and mouth must be 
thoroughly cleaned to keep them healthy? 


Teach them the great importance of using a dentifrice that is free from 
strong chemicals— one that is safe and not a “cure-all; one that does not 
scratch the enamel or membrane of the teeth, nor abrade the gums. 
Urge them to use a safe, efficient dentifrice that cleans—Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. 


Colgate’s Classroom Helps aid many educators in stressing the subject of / 
mouth hygiene in an interesting and impressive manner. Some teachers / —— 
form “Good Health Clubs”—others keep a tooth-brushing “Honor Roll.” / 12) Fulton St., N.Y. 
Such methods have proved successful—as is shown by the following 


excerpt from a teacher’s letter: / ay 
YT school, 


/ Iam ateacher in the 


“I shall be only too glad if I can be of the slightest service to you because 7 District No....., having in 
you iiave done so much to make my “Good Health Club” a success. 
é 4 - ‘ = P F ng direct charge....scholars. 
‘The children are paying more attention to keeping their teeth clean and / 
the parents are taking them to dentists in zreater numbers than ever before. / Will you please send me, free 
Your tubes of dental cream have encouraged them to work harder than of charge, for school work only, 


ever in order to win one.” —( Name on reque:t.) / Colgate’s Classroom Helps. 


You may refer to (name of School 


COLGATE’S Classroom Helps — FREE! / superintendent or Member of School 


/ Board) 


Wewill sendthis Educational Material, lets, trial tubes of Ribbon Dental Your name 
free of charge, once each schoob year Cream, and suggestions and instruc- 
to you, ateacher. Simply fill out and __ tions for using various methods, which 
mail the coupon. add joann ms to the force of your 
teaching and the need of clean, clean, 


The Classroom Helps consist of book- Clean Teeth to insure Good Health. 


/ Write here accurate express or parcel post ship- 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 80 199 Fulton St., New York 4 ping address,stating which)...........-.e-e cece eeeees 


/ (This offer good only in U. S. A.) 
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